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would wish us to keep it that way insofar as it lies in our power 
to do so. 


5 Further, cancellation of existing contracts - whether by the 
revocation of UK export licences or by retaliatory Libyan action - 
could expose ECGD to substantial claims from UK policy holders. At 
present their total liabilities in Libya are around £82 million, 
although of course not all this would be put immediately at risk. 
In addition, ECGD are seeking to recover from Libya some £30 
million in respect of claims* already paid to UK exporters following 
earlier Libyan default; the prospects of recovery would be much 
diminished if any revocation of export licences were to precipitate 
retaliatory action. 


6 We could even increase the risk for the eight thousand British 
nationals living in Libya some of whom will be working for the 
seventy British companies which have offices there. Finally, such 
unusual action would not go unnoticed among other countries with 
whom we have delicate political relationships and whose markets are 
very important to us. 


7 For all these reasons I do not regard it as necessary or indeed 
desirable that, unless there is a further serious deterioration in 
our relations with Libya, we should take the serious step of 
revoking licences to frustrate the fulfilment of contractual 
obligations to supply non-sensitive defence equipment. New orders 
are of course an entirely different matter and I would fully agree 
that we should for the present at least refuse new licences for 
defence equipment. 


8 Finally, I attach a revised list of outstanding licences 
prepared from our own records which differs a little from the 

that accompanied your letter. In one or two of the cases on 

list we have found that the export has already taken place. 

revised list does not include exports that have been approved 
principle but for which no licences have yet been issued. 

Approvals in principle will of course need to be reviewed and we 
Should let the companies concerned know where they stand as soon as 
possible. 


9 I am sending copies of this letter to the recipients of yours. 


afte 


NORMAN 


JH2AGN 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


10 DOWNING STREET 


From the Principal Private Secretary 


SIR ROBERT ARMSTRONG 


The Prime Minister has said that she would like a discussion 
with the Foreign Secretary, the Home Secretary, yourself and 
Sir Antony Duff about the scope and timetable for the further 
stages of Sir Antony Duff's inquiry into the events leading up 
to the incident outside the Libyan People's Bureau. I will 
arrange a meeting as early as possible next week. In the meantime, 
it would. be useful if you or Sir Antony Duff were able to let the 
Prime Minister have proposals as a basis for discussion at the 
meeting. 


I am copying this minute to Len Appleyard (Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office), Hugh Taylor (Home Office) and Sir Antony Duff. 


3 May 1984 


CONFIDENTIAL 
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CONFIDENTIAL 9 


Foreign and Commonwealth Office 


London SWIA 2AH 


P Mita bees 2 May, 1984 


“Tour Ww He pLopmse - 


pu pros peek COL Nana A, oe Vi ganen/ ; 
ln Noli. Crocmeactlen «aad RWS” Baar Setlggate 7 On nen 
/ 


ee wie 


Libyan People's Bureau and the Vienna Convention on 


Diplomatic Relations 


You wrote on of April about the Vienna Convention. 


As the Foreign Secretary confirmed in the House yesterday, 
he has already initiated the overall review of the adequacy, 
operation and enforceability of the Convention announced by 
the Home Secretary in the Commons on 25 April. 


The Prime Minister asked for advice on the prospects for 
securing international agreement to an amendment of the 
Convention to deal with gross abuse. Three elements should be 
considered: 


Ca) the powers to counter gross abuse which are already 
contemplated by the Convention; 


(b) the legal possibility of taking retaliatory measures 
against gross abuse, which would involve a departure 
from the normal obligations of the Convention and the 
underlying rules of customary international law; 


(e) the prospects of securing international agreement 
to amendment to the Convention to deal with gross abuse. 


On existing powers, the Convention already provides sanctions 
against abuse. An individual who has abused his or her immunity 
can be declared persona non grata and required to leave. Where 
a State is held responsible for the abuse, diplomatic relations 
can be severed and all staff expelled. We had never previously 
used this ultimate sanction against a State for abuse of immunity 
and our action in so doing goes beyond the measures taken by 
some of our allies in recent years. For example, the US, many 
months after the burning of its Embassy in Tripoli, merely 
withdrew its diplomatic mission and expelled all Libyan diplomats 
from Washington, and Germany did not even declare persona non 
grata diplomats whom it knew were torturing Libyan dissidents 
on Libyan premises. In a case in Paris a French policeman was 
murdered by an Iraqi diplomat whd~tmmedatéty took refuge in the 

mbassy - he was expelled, but relations continued. 


CONFIDENTIAL /On 
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On retaliatory action, the 1969 Vienna Convention 
on the Law of Treaties to which the UK is a party, 
enables a party affected by a "material breach" of a 
treaty by another state to invoke it as a ground for 
suspending the operation of the treaty in whole or in 
part in its relations with the defaulting State. 
Ministers were aware of this option at the outset and 
throughout their considerati n of the Libyan incident. 
They nevertheless decided to adhere scrupulously to the 
rules of the Vienna Convention because of possible 
retaliation against the British community and Embassy 
staff in Libya. No change in international law is likely 
to eliminate the danger of the nationals of one country 
becoming hostages in another if the latter country is 
insensitive to or unconcerned by international reaction. 


As to the prospects for international agreement to 
amendment of the Vienna Convention, these are not good. 
There are three main reasons: 


a) the inclination of many countries at present is to 
extend rather than curtail immunity. This tendency 
is currently being demonstrated in the work in 
progress in the International Law Commission on the 


status of the Diplomatic Courier and diplomatic bag; 


b) to be effective, any amendment would have, as a matter 
of law, to be accepted by the States against whose 
Embassies we should wish to apply it. These are 
the very States which would be most unlikely to accept 
any such new rules; 


c) if immunity and inviolability could be more easily 
set aside, there would be a greatly increased risk 
that the authorities in irresponsible countries - 
including possibly some Communist States - would 
fabricate situations to enable them to take advantage 

of exceptions to immunity. In the context of the US 

hostages in Iran, the Iranians sought to justify 
their actions on the grounds that the US hed abused 
immunity and perpetrated "criminal activities" against 
the Iranian people. The International Court of Justice 
rejected this defence because "diplomatic law itself 
provides the necessary means of defence against, and 
sanction for illicit activities by members of diplomatic 
or consular missions". If by international agreement 
immunity was further qualified, this could add to the 
dangers faced by staff and missions overseas, a risk 
that many governments may be reluctant to contemplate. 


These are initial observations. We shall, in the 
course of the more considered review of the Convention, 


look carefully for any improvements which, realistically, 
may be achieveable. 


/The answers 


CONFIDENTIAL 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


The answers to the questions in the second paragraph 


of your letter are: 


a) 


b) 


\< Deare wn WowgiW ok, 


Ghows Kase 


Anguamake ” 
c) 


Povey ow drglomatC 
Staiw> Aw Promises ad 
Why And bvoyaas howe, 
owt 2 


it is the sending State which decides, by virtue of 
the right o ree appointment under the Convention, 
who should be appointed to its Mission in this 
country. In the case of an Ambassador or High 
Commissioner, they must first seek our agreement, 
which we can refuses Under the Convention, we have 
no power to re to accept other diplomatic or non- 

iplomatic staff. e can, however, ho 

is unwelcome to us. This may be done prior to his 
or her arrival if we have advance notification, which 
is not usual or required. We have, in the past, 
occasionally asked, informally, for the withdrawal 
of a nomination (where there were criminal charges 
pending against the individual) and this request has 
been met; 


Article 11 of the Vienna Convention gives us the right 


to poe ene Overall She OE on having regard to 
wha reasonable and normal. a number of cases, 
for example, that of the Soviet Embassy, we have 
exercised this right, usually for security reasons. This 
may result in the imposition by the other State of a 
reciprocal limitation, though we ourselves have no 
general rule of reciprocity between the number of 
diplomats allowed in London and the number we are 
allowed in the corresponding foreign capital; 


under the Convention we are obliged to accord inviolability 
to "premises of the Mission", defined in the Conventio 
as any premises which a¥Ye "used for the purposes of the 
Mission". We may refuse to accept any premises which 
in our judgement are not being so used. Nor are we 
obliged under the~Conventton to altow a Mission the 
us of the premises of their choice. We are, however, 
circumscribed by our limited powers under domestic 
legislation to control the acquisition in the free 

_ market or theuse of particular premises. In the case 
of the premises of the Libyan People's Bureau, there 
was no reason at the time of their acquisition to 
object to their use for diplomatic purposes 

Ln2J 


& Yee cd foot 


(P F Ricketts) 
Private Secretary 


A J Coles Esq 
10 Downing Street 


CONFIDENTIAL 
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SECRET 
16715 - 2 


GRS 153 

SECRET 

FM FCO 0217002 MAY 84 

TO FLASH ABU DHABI 

TELEGRAM NUMBER 121 OF 2 MAY 

AND TO FLASH ALL OTHER MIDDLE EAST POSTS, IMMEDIATE 

ALL OTHER POSTS 

MY TEL NO 115: LIBYA 

1, WE HAVE THIS AFTERNOON RECEIVED A SPECIFIC REPORT SUGGEST- 
ING THAT LIBYAN MISSIONS ABROAD HAVE BEEN INSTRUCTED TO PLAN 
ACTIONS AGAINST BRITISH EMBASSIES AND OTHER BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
TARGETS. THE ACTION CALLED FOR IS TO BE DESIGNED TO DISRUPT OR 
OCCUPY THE BRITISH INSTITUTIONS CONCERNED, AND NOT (NOT) TO 
THREATEN DIRECTLY THE LIVES OF PEOPLE WORKING IN THEM. THE PURPO 
IS RETALIATION FOR OUR ACTIONS AGAINST THE LPB IN LONDON. 

» —YOU-SHOULD OBVIOUSLY BE ON MAXIMUM ALERT FOR ANY LIBYAN- 
INSTIGATED DEMONSTRATIONS, AND KEEP IN TOUCH WITH YOUR HOST 
AUTHORITIES, WHERE APPROPRIATE. 

3. WE DO NOT HAVE AN UP TO DATE LIST OF POSTS WITH RESIDENT 
LIBYAN MISSIONS. GRATEFUL TO RECEIVE CONFIRMATION BY ROUTINE 
TELEGRAM FROM ALL SUCH POSTS OUTSIDE THE MIDDLE EAST. 


HOWE 


LIBYAN CRISIS 
STANDARD (PALACE) 


[COPIES SENT TO NO 10 DOWNING ST] 
HENAD ss MR EGERTON “tC COPIES 10: 
MAFD § ‘CABINET OFFICE HOME OFFICE 
DEFENCE D DS11 MOD 


PUSD 
CONSULAR D | ‘ Sat 


News 
SECURITY D 
PROTOCOL D . 
LEGAL ADVISERS 
MED 


SECRET 


j 
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SECRET | 
a lon Gar mrved om: he 
beatae, sho Qa 


—_ S. Gam 
J£ 0986 oom Mi welt 


MR BU'PLER 


cc Sir Robert Armstrong 


ta frtuned . A fee 7. 


Ls I attach a report from the Security Service about a possible Iranian 
and Libyan terrorist attack in London, 


Zi. This is a preliminary report. The Security Service are involved 
in further investigations in co-operation with a liaison service, and will 
be sending a further report tomorrow. They have told us meanwhile that 
on current evidence they are inclined to think that the primary target of 
this group is Arab rather than British, although they do not exclude the 
possibility that a second attack on a British target is planned, They are 
keeping the Metropolitan Police fully informed, and involved in the 
operation where necessary. 


33 In my view no further assessment is needed, or indeed possible, 
for the time being, while the initial Security Service operation is in train, 
We will of course convene a meeting if sufficient further information is 


forthcoming, | 


ANTONY DUFF 


2 May 1984. 


SECRET 
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ZOLG 
Q11745Z MAY 84 
S NUFF BOX 
CABINET OFFICE 183 IMMEDIATE 
HOME Bae G22 |MAEDIATE 
FCO @36 IMMEDIATE 
MOD 269 IMMEDIATE. Keats 
BOX 85% 632 IMMEDIATE 
GCHQ G26 IMMEDIATE 


SreeG is. Bo: 

IN CABINET OFFICE FOR DIO FROM F3/22 

IN HOME OFFICE FOR MR R A HARRINGTON, MR R A MCDOWALL 

IN FCO FOR PUSD/MR R G SHORT, SEC DEPT/MR D GOODSIR, AED/MR A 

COLL INS 

IN MOD FOR DMS1I(0), NAVY LT COL G J H MACKIE RM, ARMY COLONEL C L 
TARVER MBE, AIR AIR COMMODORE “ — DAVID OBE, HQ MOD SECURITY MR A G 


RUCKER 
SUBJECT : POSSIBLE IRANIAN AND LIBYAN TERRORIST ATTACK IN LONDON 


SOURCE DESCRIPTION : DIRECT, BUT NOT FULLY ESTABLISHED ~ 
DATE OF INFORMATION : 27.24.84 — 1.5.34 


1 AN’ i NIANN TIONAL, WHO IS. A SUSPECTED AGENT OF THE. TRANIAN@ QF ok 
INTELLIGENCE SERVICE, IS CURRENTLY IN LONDON REPORTEDLY IN | 
CONNECTION WITH THE PLAN NING OF TERRORISM IN THE UK. OTHER IRANIANS 
AND LIBYANS ARE REPORTED TO BE INVOLVED N THE PROPOSED OPERATION. 

THE TARGETS OF THE ATTACKS, MA’ “BE AN UNSPECIFIED SENIOR BRITISH 
OFFICIAL AND IRANIAN DISSIDENTS. — 


{ 


SECURITY SERVICE COMMENT " 
1E TARGE \F E PROPOSED ATTACK ARE NOT KNOWN. WE HOPE TO ~ 


3, WE ARE NOT YET ABLE TO VERIFY WHETHER THE LIBYAN NATIONALS ARE 
WORKING ON BEHALF OF THE LIBYAN REGIME IN COLLUSION WITH IRANIAN 
INTELLIGENCE, OR AS INDIVIDUALS 2ECRUITED BY THE IRANIANS FOR THE 


PROPOSED OPERATION. 


l WE DO NOT LINK THE ABOVE INFORMATION TO THE OCCUPATION Che Ms 
IRANIAN CONSULATE BY THE ORGANISATION OF IRANIAN PEOPLE’S FEDAYEEN 
GUERRILLAS (MINORITY) ON 26.4.34, ALTHOUGH THIS CANNOT BE DISCOUNTED. 


5. THE METROPOLITAN POLICE HAVE BEEN INFORMED. 
GRS 309 
NNNN 
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weBYaN CRISIS ADVANCE COPIES 27% 3° 


Stk sess HOME OFFICE 
Sp5eer Nees No.10 DOwNING St= 
PS/MR WAITNEL CABINET OFFICE BRIEFING ROM 
| PS/FUS = DS11 MOD 
LORD N GORDON LENNOX spc ; 
er RESIDENT CLERK, A0D 


eweattu 

MR roe 
MR ADAM rae 
Mr rheéecrind Lette ASE 
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SECURITY LN 
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P3/ ov ADVA 
RESIDENT CLERK | NCE Copy 


CONFIDENTIAL 
FM WASHINGTON 0118002 
TO IMMEDIATE FCO 


TELEGRAM WUMBER 1337 OF 1 MAY 1984, 
LIBYA 
SUMMARY 


1. MEDIA REPORTS THAT THE ADMINISTRATION INTEND TO ORGANISE A WEwW 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST QADHAF! APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN CONSIDERABLY EXAGG- 
ERATED. 


DETAIL 


2, ASKED ON 30 APRIL WHETHER THE ADMINISTRATION HAD A PLAN TO 

SEEK TO ORCHESTRATE INTERNATIONAL PRESSURE AGAINST QADHAFI, THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT'S SPOKESMAN SAID THAT THE US WOULD CONTINUE THE DIS- 
CUSSIONS WITH ITS ALLIES AND FRIENDS WHICH HAD TAKEN PLACE WHEN- 
EVER LIBYA HAD COMMITTED ACTS SUCH AS THE SHOOTING IN LONDON. THE 
SECURITY IMPLICATIONS OF LIBYA'S ACTIONS REMAINED A MATTER OF 
CONCERN FOR THE US AND HE BELIEVED, FOR ALL EUROPEAN AND OTHER 
WATIONS. THE US HOPED THAT OTHER WATIONS WOULD REVIEW THE RECORD OF 
LIBYAN ACTIVITIES AND ARRIVE AT THE SAME CONCLUSIONS AS THE US 
REGARDING THE NEED TO DEMONSTRATE TO QADHAF! MEANINGFUL OPPOSITION 
TO HIS POLICIES, PARTICULARLY LIBYAN STATE=SUPPORTED TERRORISN 

AND SUBVERSION OF JTS NEIGHBOURS. = 


3. SEBASTIAN (STATE DEPARTMENT DIRECTOR FOR NORTH AFRICA) TOLD 
US TODAY THAT THE US EMBASSY WOULD SHORTLY BE INSTRUCTED TO 

SEEK THE DEPARTMENT'S VIEWSe THEY WILL NOT HAVE ANY NEW IDEAS 
TO PUT FORWARD BUT WILL WISH TO KNOW WHETHER OUR THINKING ON 

THE BEST WAY OF HANDLING QADHAFI HAS BEEN AFFECTED BY THE 
OUTRAGE AT THE PEOPLE'S BUREAU IN LONDON, SECBASTIAN ADDED 

THAT, AS A RESULT OF US POLICY OF ECONOMIC SANCTIONS AGAINST 
LIBYA, APPLICATIONS FOR EXPORT LICENCES FOR GOODS TO A VALUE OF 
DOLLARS 800 MILLION HAD BEEN TURWED DOWN IN 1983. THE AMERICANS 
CONTINUED TO HOPE THAT THEIR ALLIES WOULD JOIN THEM IN TAKING 
SIMILAR MEASURES RATHER THAN SEEKING TO PROFIT FROM THE US ACTION. 


WRIGHT 
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Libyan ratioral¢ detained since 22.27.84 under section 12 of the Prevention of 


Terrorism (fevporary Provisions) Act 1984 or under Article 9 of the Preventior 


of Terrorism (suppiemental Temporary Provisions) Order 1984 


Detained at 11.30 nmours on 17 april under section le outside Lidyan Feople's 


ureau, released at 09190 rours on 18 April. 


2. BUSIR nBDUL ARMED SouAALA 
Jetained at Folzestone at 22.30 nours o: 20 april under article 9 of tne 
Suppliemeital Temporary Provisions Order 1984, released at 95.40 hours or. 22 
Brii GATANSSE 
e2.50 nours on 2c) april uader article 


Tenporary Provisions Order 198+, released at 25.40 


&, MABROCK SALSH aAbRARD (= wncacn. 
Detaized at Heethrow airport at 26.19 sours or. 22 april under article 9 of the 
oupplenentsal Crder, released from dete::tior. 97.44 pours on 2? april. Deported 


~~ 
- > 
= 

- 


-* 
ADOLie 


= * 


nBDUL GHADER BaGHDAD (alias KHALIPa) v= Zaclheul, 
tained at Heathrow Airport at 72.-+5 tours os 2° april under Article 9 of the 
supplemental Crder, released on eS aprii.e. VJeported or. 2? april. 


Se SALE ManTUGH MOHAMED MAATUGH (= |.;>.2V.., 


arrested i: Kensington under section 12 of the 1984 act at 11.50 nours on 24 April. 


released at 13.230 hours on 25 april. Deported on 2? april. 


7. AL-NUWEISRI AHMED MOSBEK MOHAMMED 
Arrested in W? under section 12 of the 1984 act at 14.15 hours on 24 April. 


Released at 22125 nours on 24 April. 


8. ALI AHMED MUSBAH 
Stopped at Heathrow Airport and subsequently arrested under section le of the 
1984 Act at 15.00 hours on 25 April. Still in custody (subject of an extension 


of detention). 
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action taken against Libyans in this country (arrests/deportationrs) 


four Libyans are currently facing charges in connection with the oombings on 
10 - 11 March. (aLI EL GIAHOUR, KHALIA MANSOOR, MOEAMED SHLAIBEK, and 
TAHSR KHALED ABCUZUZ.) A further six were deported (ABDULALAM, } UD, 
RASHRASH, MALWI and ASGHADR o:: 16 March, and MAKMUD on 10 april). 


ee Following the incident in St James's Square on 17 april three members of 
tre student revolutionary committee which toox over the Bureau on 18 Fetruary 
were deported: Ma5RURK on 2? april, BAGHDADI o:. c4+ April ard MATU, or 27 April. 
The fourth member of the committee, SUDANI. left the United Kingdom with the 


occuparts of the Bureau on 27 April. 
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PASSENGERS GIVEN LEAVE TO ENTER THE UNITED KINGDOM AS STUDENTS, 
FOREIGN NATIONALS, EXCLUDING EC, 1983 


Algeria 
Argentina 
Austria 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Eyypt 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
German Democratic Reoublic 
Hungary 
Indonesia 
Iran 
rag 
Israel 
Japan 
Jordan 


Kuwait 
lebanon 


Libya 

Mexi.co 
Morocco 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Romania 
Saudi Arabia 
Somalia 
South Africa 
Spain 
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Sudan 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

USA 

USSR 200 
Uruguay 30 
Venezuela 370 
Yugoslavia 850 
Other foreign countries 5540 
Stateless 1240 


All foreign Nationals, €xcluding EC 81900 


Wel Gy Ham Fauner hare act Klee publigha): Wey cl ope, shovtly 
ne ‘ at heh | 


Conlvol toe > eh ¢ 
Cu) Many Lrwmons , Wn ue STAY OV Lonel. 4 toys ard 
nihal admission ay shdouk. ex Mirthne cine O POOV 
met of hl aunts Kane” RM Mele ae 
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DFEWNLIFGN_OP~PERZONS-REQUERED TO_LPAVE_BY DPADLERE 


The persons required to leave the United Kingdom by midnight on 29/30 April 


ase the following - 


1. All those who were in the Libyan People's Bureau, St James's Square 


at the time of the shooting incident on 17 April, with no exceptions. 


2. All Libyan-based members of the Libyan mission in London, that is 
administrative and technical as well as diplomatic staff, with the 
exception of two officials (Mr ElBuaishi and Mr Khairullah) who will be 
notified as consular officials by Saudi Arabia and work under Saudi 


protection. 


3. If there is anyone with a pre-existing entitlement to remain in the UK, 

he will be warned that after midnight 29/30 April he will lose his diplomatic 
immunity from prosecution, even in respect of offences committed before that 

date. 


4. Members of the families forming part of the households of those required 
to leave, unless there is any individual who is given specific permission to 


remain temporarily in the UK on compassionate grounds. 
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Miss berdon 


SECURITY PRECAUTIONS AT HEATHROW 


Following an increase in the threat from Armenian terrorism, the police 

at Heathrow introduced special security measures last autumn, including 
arrangements wherby the premises of Turkish Airlines and Air France were 

subject to visits by the police at a maximum of 4 hourly intervals 

(Air France were considered to be at risk following the bomb at Orly 

airport, responsibility for which was claimed by Armenian terrorists, 

Air France is also the handling agent for Libyan Arab Airlines). When 

the risk of Libyan attacks increased early this year these measures were extended 


to include the premises of Libyan Arab Airlines as well. 


2. On 9 March all airlines were asked to ensure that when a passenger 
checked in "hold" baggage destined for the UK he did in fact subsequently 


join the plane. (This measure was not directed specially at Libyan terrorism), 


3. Since the incident in St James's Square on 17 April a very close watch 
has been kept on people boarding and leaving all flights to and from Libya, 
as part of the general precautions to exercise greater security at all ports. 
4, The device at Terminal 2 was contained in a bag in the unclaimed 

baggage area. Incoming baggage is not screened. Any baggage which continues 
to go round th> carousel and has not been claimed by the time the next 
flight's baggage is to be loaded is taken off and sent to the unclaimed 


baggage area, which is in the corner of the baggage reclaim area. 


9+ Since the explosion, Libyan Airlines passengers are being required to 
take (there) baggage themselves to the immigration and customs controls. 

Also, new precautions are now in force under which any suspicious unclaimed 
baggage (ie baggage which is unclaimed for no apparent reason) is to be 
taken to the cargo examination unit, where there are x-ray facilities etc. 
Further precautions are being considered by the Department of Transport, the 


police, the British Airports Authority and the airlines, 
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Compassionate cases 


Individual consideration is being given to a limited number of compassionate 
cases. I am taking a very firm line, but have agreed to one former diplomat, 

who has never worked in the LPB itself, remaining for six weeks while his 11 year 
old daughter receives urgent medical treatment. I do not propose to give 
further details of this case. 


(Note: this is the case of ALWAFT) 
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If police had had better opportunity for investigation than Sunningdale, 
might prosecution have been possible? 


The police believe not. Such evidence as there is points towards a diplomat 
being the murderer. No doubt more prolonged questioning might have produced 
more information. But the questioning procedure at Sunningdale, while 
useful, confirmed the impression that we should receive only limited 
cooperation. 
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Why would the X-raying of diplomatic bags be of limited value in identifying 
the presence of weapons? 


Modern X-ray equipment is highly efficient in detecting the presence of metal 
objects inside bags. If a weapon were to be the only metal object in a 
diplomatic bag it would indeed be possible to identify it. But it would 

be naive to suppose that those intent om importing weapons in this way would 
not seek to disguise their presence, for example by enclosing them in metal 
containers whose image on an X-ray screen might appear to be wholly innocuous. 


The success of such scanning relies on the ability to open bags so as to distinguis:’ 


between innocent metal objects and those which are more sinister. The 
prohibition on the opening of diplomatic bags leads therefore to the 
conclusion that scanning procedures would be of very limited value. 
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Why was immunity extended to non-diplomats? 


Our objective after the shooting was to empty the Bureau peacefully: given 

the evidence that some within were prepared to use violence without provocation, 
and the possibility of retaliatory action against our people in Libya, this was 
a regrettable but necessary course. It seemed likely - and subsequent enquiries 
tend to confirm - that the Libyans would have taken care to ensure that the 
shooting was carried out by someone possessing immunity. 


Daily Mail report of warning to Home Office 
The only warning - and it was not clearly expressed - was that by Fitouri and 


Zlitini to the FCO during the night of 16/17 April, repeated immediately 
before the shooting. The FCO passed this message to the Home Office, who 
ascertained that the Metropolitan Police were aware of it. 
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LIST OF LIBYANS PROCESSED THROUGH 
SUNNINGDALE ON 27.4.84 


NAME 


Mehdi Ashour Nesir 

Ali Ibrak Mohmed 

Otman Ahmed Ali Omar 

Ali Hassan Jalid 

Ayad Ahmed Gratem 

Bashir Mohmed Abu Minigil Fitury 


Salah Abdessalam Ben Rabha 


Shahata Mohamed El] Hinshiri 
Yousif Mohamed Daghais 
Salah Eyad Stuka 

Omar Mohamed Gaaka 

Mohad Ali Oun 

Mohad Hadi Sherif 

Mustafa Abdussalam Mghirbi 
Salem Said Salem Abed 
Ahmed El Mhdi Bashir 


Abdulkarim Sholwara Hemmali 


Salem Ali Swait 


Mohmed Omar Ramadan. 
Mustafa Ahmed Magtouf 
Mohmed Mohamad Abdelgawad 
Abdulmagid Salah Ameri 
Mikhail Din Saud el Mismari 
Mehdi Ahmed Fernana 

Hamed Sanheil Saleh 

Issa Ahmed El] Backush 


Ahmed Mohamed A Tabulli 
Muftah Ginma Khebuli 


POSITION 


in administration 

accounts clerk 

assistant in financial section 
in press section 

clerk 

admin office 


claims to have leave to remain, 
willing to go 


none given 

typist 

clerk 

in admin section 
Political Secretary 
Diplomat 

Political Secretary 
clerk in cultural section 
Financial Secretary 
Diplomat 

Diplomat 

Diplomat 

Diplomat 

Diplomat 

Diplomat 

none given 

Clerk in consular section 
none given 

Administration Secretary 


Political Department 
Accountant 
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Ahrad Omram Alhkirmi Diplomat 
Abjulgader Alli Motamih Tuhami Student Adviser 
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What precautions are being taken against the possibility of reprisal attacks 
by Libyans in the United Kingdom? 


The police are very conscious of this possibility. Chief officers of police 
throughout the country have been asked to pay particularly close attention to 
the activities of Libyans in their force areas. Additionally, stringent checks 
are being carried out at sea and airports on all Libyan nationals arriving in 
or deporting from the United Kingdom. 
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What are the precise powers of the police in respect of demonstrations and 


mar ches? 


The courts in England and Wales have endorsed the view that there is an extensive 
range of powers available to the police to prevent or deal with unlawful 
assemblies, including demonstrations. The preventive measures which the police 
may be justified in taking in pursuance of their common law duty to preserve 

the peace include, for example, limiting the number of people in any one place, 
or re-siting the demonstration. In addition, the police may disperse an assembly 
when an obstruction is being caused or when they reasonably apprehend a breach 
of the peace or when there is such a breach. Relevant statutory offences include 
those of obstruction, of the police and the highway, and conduct conducive to 

a breach of the peace (section 5 of the Public Order Act 1936), as well as 


common law offences such as unlawful assembly and affray. 


As to marches, section 3(1) of the Public Order Act 1936 enables a chief officer 
of police to impose conditions on a march to prevent serious public disorder, 
including conditions as to the route. Section 3(2) requires a chief constable 
to apply to the borough/district council for an order banning all public 
processions, or specified class or classes of procession, if he judges that his 
powers under section 3(1) will be insufficient to prevent serious disorder. The 
council may make the order, with the consent of the Secretary of State. Section 
3(2) provides that, with the consent of the Home Secretary, the Metropolitan 
Police Commissioner or the City Commissioner may make a banning order if either 


judges that their powers under section 3(1) will be insufficient. 


Since marches are subject to statutory control, is it not evident that static 
demonstrations should be too fas recommended in the Home Affairs Committee's 
report in 1980/? 


/As I have said? the need for statutory controls is certainly being considered 


in the review. (Marches use the highway for the lawful purpose of passage and 
re-passage.e. For the prevention of public disorder, the 1936 Act therefore 
provides statutory authority for restrictions on what might otherwise be argued 
to be a right at large. A demonstration does not use the highway for its primary 
purpose and is more likely to amount to an unreasonable use of the highway. It 
may therefore be seen as having a different status in law, which certainly 
admits to the use by the police of a combination of their common law powers and 
the law on obstruction and breaches of the peace threatened or caused by 


demonstrators./ 
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Why not ban all demonstrations outside embassies? 


Whilst I cannot rule out such a suggestion before the review of public order 
has been completed, it has to be recognised that such a ban would be 
indiscriminate and would not catch demonstrations related to other countries 


but outside the banning area. 


Why has the review, which began in 1980, been so long delayed? 


The intial focus of the review was disorder resulting from marches and 
demonstrations. It was broadened to take account of the civil disturbances 

in 1981. Those disturbances lead to work on improvements in the operational 
capacity of the police, in 1982 and since during which the pattern of public 
order problems has also developed. — | hate thought it 
right to take account of the whole range of these developments. 


What is the relationship between the review and the Law Commission's report on 
offences against public order? 


The review and the report are parallel but separate. The report proposes new 
statutory offences, to replace the common law offences of rout, unlawful 
assembly, affray and riot, which by agreement are not covered by the review. 


But the conclusions of the review will take account of the report. 
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NOTES FOR SUPPLEMENTARIES 


Measures taken to follow-up visi tore 


The measures will be based on existing procedures for recording a person's 
arrival in the United Kingdom and Bubsequent departure; but these procedures 
will be reinforced in relation to Libyans. It would not be helpful to 

Give further details since this could undermine the effectiveness of the 
existing procedures. 


Right of Appeal and use of Three Wise Men 


There are rights of appeal under the Tmmigration Act againet a decision 
to refuse a viea, or leave to enter or remain, or to deport. These 
rights do not apply if the decision is taken by me personally on the 
grounds that the person's exclueion is conducive to the public good and, 
if the person is already here, political considerations oy national 
security ig involved. Anyone deported without right of appeal may 

have his case reviewed by the three advisers appointed to consider 

Buch cases. They are: Mr Justice Lloyd; Mr David Neve; and Sir 
Patrick Nairne. 


Shorter duration of leave for viaitors 


Most visitors are given six months leave to enter. In future immigration 
officers will give Libyan visitors leave ouly for the period which they 
appear to need for their visit. 


es against people who are not visitors or studente 
These people would include work permit holders, persona of independent 
means and businessmen, who must apply for leave to remain each year for 
their first 4 years in the UK. On each application careful enquiries 
will be made to ensure they Gatisfy the requirements of the rules. 


egistrati Poli 
Registration with the Police ,exceptl Onally, 


A non-Commonwealth citizen admitted for 6 months or lesa may/be required to 
register with the police if the immigration officer considers registration 
is necessary to ensure that the person complies with the conditions of his 
leave. Immigration officers will be instructed to consider carefully in 

relation to any Libyan who is admitted whether registration is appropriate. 
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ue 


Refugees 


No change will be made in existing procedures, which flow from the 
United Kingdom's international obligations, 
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Police powers to exclude the public from the scene of the incident 


The police have a duty to preserve life and property, and in circumstances like 


those which arose in St James's Square that duty requires them to exclude members 
of the public from the scene. A member of the public who refused to co-operate 
with/pelice “in their exercise of this duty would render himself liable to be 


prosecuted for obstructing the police in the course of their duties. 
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NOTES FOR SUPPLEMENTARIES (IMMIGRATION) 


WHAT IS THE POINT OF THIS DECLARATION? IT HAS NO LEGAL FORCE 
es a a ih a Dah RE Landa ae hte aah 


In the light of recent events it is clearly right that Libyan students 
should be firmly and clearly told of our expectation that they will 
observe the rule of law here in this country: in particular of the 
consequences of a breach of the law. This document will make clear at 
the outset of their stay the risks they run of prosecution, conviction, 


and/or deportation. 


WHY NOT GET IT SIGNED AS A CONDITION OF ENTRY, ABROAD? 
nl a Aa ee OA SS 


I am prepared to keep this under consideration but to do so would require 
changes in the Immigration Rules. Any such changes should be approached 
carefully. The steps I have taken within the Rules are already a major 


tightening of control. 


WHAT IF A LIBYAN REFUSES TO SIGN? 


The police and my Department will be alert to such a person's subsequent 


behaviour. 
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LIBYAN MIDSHIPMEN 


LINE TO TAKE 


I understand that [two] Libyan midshipmen who had been 
Studying at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, have been 

“told by the Ministry of Defence that their training is at 
an end. I have therefore thought it right to curtail the 
duration of their stay. If they fail to leave voluntarily 
by 7 May they will be liable to deportation. 


[Three further Libyans attempted to enter the United Kingdom 
at the week-end to embark upon a separate course for 
midshipmen at Dartmouth. The Ministry of Defence were no 
longer willing to provide places on the course for these men 


and they were accordingly refused entry. ] 


se wolf pre, F persis ror § rel fi 

We Wuwlay d Lion ows om cach cami , but 

Ue queshons pores, a hon mimbesn ar 
he 


rake ob mporulale fe Hay Lode 
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a Libyan People’s Bureau (Closure) 


3.44 pm 


The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Leon Brittan): With permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to make a further statement about matters 
connected with the shooting incident in St. James’s square 
on 17 April. 


On 25 April, I reporied to the House the facts of the 
initial incident, and subsequent events up to the time of 
that statement. Today I shall complete my report of the 
events. I shall also deal with the public order issues 
connected with demonstrations and state how I intend to 
use my powers for the immigration control of certain 
nationals in future. My nght hon. and learned Friend the 
Foreign Secretary will then give an account of our dealings 
with the Libyan people’s bureau and the Libyan authorities 
in Tripoli. He will also deal with the steps that have been 
and will be taken in the diplomatic field in response to 
those events. 


On the aftenoon of Tuesday 24 April, Mr. Bagdadi, a 
member of the so-called revolutionary committee who had 
not been in the bureau at the time of the incident, was 
deported. On Friday 27 April, Mr. Matouk, another 
member of the revolutionary committee, was also 
deported. 


On the evening of 25 April, a representative of the 
Libyan authorities, Colonel Shaibi, arrived in this country 
to discuss the arrangements for the departure from this 
country of those in the Libyan diplomatic buildings in 
London. The discussions relating to that were also 
attended by a Saudi diplomat as a representative of the 
power nominated to look after Libyan interests here after 
the breach of diplomatic relations. Colonel Shaibi pressed 
that the Libyan authorities should retain the use of one of 
their buildings after Sunday 29 April, but it was made clear 
to him that all the official premises were to be closed from 
Sunday night. The Libyans were also told that, after 
midnight on 29 April, when the buildings ceased to be 
diplomatic premises, the police would require to search 
them to satisfy themselves that no weapons or explosives 
were inside and that the buildings were safe. They were 
told that a representative of the protecting power—the 
Saudi Arabian Government—could be present if they 
wish. They were informed that, as a matter of safety, 
arrangements would have to be made to ensure that those 
leaving the people’s bureau building were unarmed; and 
that they would be asked to answer questions to assist the 
police in investigating the murder of WPC Fletcher. 


During the course of Thursday 26 April, the Libyans 
removed their diplomatic bags from the bureau building. 
On the same day some 112 people consisting of the 
families of Libyan diplomats, as well as some diplomatic 
staff from the buildings other than that in St. James’s 
Square, left the country on a Libyan-Arab Airlines flight. 
Late on the evening of Thursday 26 April, the detailed 
departure arrangements for those inside the bureau were 
finalised. Those arrangements were put into effect on the 
following day, Friday 27 April. The 30 people in the 
Libyan people’s bureau left the building in groups of five, 
beginning at about 9.50 am. After they had left the 
building, the police made sure that they were not carrying 
explosives or weapons. The search was carried out by the 
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use of electronic devices. The whole operation was 
witnessed by representatives of the Saudi Arabian, Syrian 
and Turkish embassies. 

The 30 people who came out of the building were then 
driven, accompanied by the diplomatic observers, to the 
Civil Service college at Sunningdale, where they arrived 
shortly before noon. After an initial explanation of the 
procedure to be adopted during the remainder of the day, 
the police then proceeded with their inquiries, witnessed 
by two of the diplomatic observers. The identity of each 
of the Libyans was established by reference to their 
passports and other documents. They were invited to 
provide a full set of fingerprints, but declined to do so. 
They were then invited by the police to answer a number 
of questions. Each Libyan was questioned by two police 
officers using interpreters where necessary. Throughout 
the whole of that process, the diplomatic observers were 
free to go wherever they wished in the building. With the 
questioning completed, and the aircraft at Heathrow ready 
to return them to Libya, the group were escorted by the 
police to Heathrow, immigration formalities having been 
completed at Sunningdale. The aircraft left Heathrow at 
7.30 pm. 

At 4.10 pm yesterday afternoon the police entered the 
former bureau building through the back door, which was 
opened in the presence of a representative of the Saudi 
Arabian embassy by means of a rifle shot. The building 
was first examined by Royal Engineers and anti-terrorist 
squad explosives experts who satisfied themselves that it 
was safe, and was subsequently searched by anti-terrorist 
squad police officers for evidential purposes. That search 
is continuing. So far, two hand guns and a quantity of 
ammunition have been discovered in the course of the 
search of the former bureau premises. Firearms residue has 
been found on the carpet below the window from which 
the weapon was believed to have been fired and a spent 
cartridge case of the same calibre as the weapon used on 
17 April has been found in the same room. Elsewhere in 
the building, the police have found accessories for sub- 
machine guns of the same calibre. 

As I made clear last Wednesday, the view of the police 
was that they would not be able to obtain evidence to 
sustain a prosecution for the murder of WPC Fletcher 
without the co-operation of those concerned in the bureau. 
None of the police inquiries since then, whether at 
Sunningdale, St. James’s square or elsewhere, or these 
discoveries, have altered the position. The police remain 
of the view that there is not sufficient evidence to sustain 
a prosecution against any individual. None the less, they 
are of the view that it is likely that the murder was 
committed by one of two people who were in the bureau. 
Both of these possessed diplomatic immunity, They 
therefore could not have been prosecuted under English 
law even if the necessary evidence had been available. The 
questioning at Sunningdale and other evidence obtained 
may well, however, provide information relevant to the 
investigation of bombings in London and Manchester in 
respect of which some people have already been charged. 
The information obtained at Sunningdale continues to be 
assessed. 

Since my last statement to the House, I have been 
considering whether the law on demonstrations and 
marches, as it applies to such events held by foreign 
nationals, or generally, can helpfully be amended. Neither 
the police nor I have power to ban a static demonstration 
in advance. 
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Mr. Dennis Skinner (Bolsover): Unless they are by 
miners. 


Mr. Brittan: However, the police already have 
extensive powers, in pursuance of their duty to preserve 
the peace, to regulate the conduct of demonstrations and 
to prevent a demonstration assembling, or to disperse one 
already assembled, if they have reasonable cause to 
believe that such action is necessary to preserve or restore 
public order. As to marches, the Public Order Act 1936 
provides powers to impose conditions or, if those will be 
inadequate, to ban the holding of public processions, in 
order to prevent serious public disorder. 


I understand the feelings which often lie behind 
suggestions that demonstrations and marches by foreign 
nationals should be subject to special controls and, 
possibly, prohibition. I doubt, however, whether it would 
be right for either the police or the Government to be 
empowered to pick and choose which demonstrations were 
permissible and which were not, either in relation to the 
nationality of those concerned or the subject about which 
they were demonstrating. We should remember who 
committed the offence on 17 April—the demonstrators 
in St. James’s square were the victims, not the 
perpetrators, of violence. But we must be certain that there 
are adequate powers to prevent warring factions from 
fighting their battles on the streets of London, as the right 
hon. Member for Manchester, Gorton (Mr. Kaufman) very 
properly said last week. The House will know that I have 
in hand a comprehensive review of public order law, 
including the issue of the control and regulation of static 
demonstrations. The conclusion of the review, and the 
announcement of the results, will now be expedited. 


I have also considered what additional immigration 
measures can be taken, quickly, and within the present 
rules, to bring home the fact that we are not prepared to 
tolerate nationals of other countries bringing on to the 
streets of Britain violence for their own political ends. The 
House will already be aware of the instructions that I have 
given to my immigration officials in dealing with Libyans 
following the break in diplomatic relations. I said then that 
I would not hesitate to use my powers of removal or 
personal certification if I were satisfied that there was 
evidence that the presence here of any individual was 
against the national interest. I can inform the House that 
I have today signed detention orders against a further six 
Libyan nationals whom it is intended to deport. 


As far as Libyan nationals generally are concerned, a 
number of further restrictions will now be introduced for 
any who, under the rules, might be considered for visas. 
Visitors will receive permissions to stay of shorter 
duration, adapted to the circumstances of each case; 
measures will be taken to ensure those admitted observe 
the conditions imposed, Libyan students who come to 
Britain must be bona fide students, and we expect them to 
pursue their studies, not indulge in violence. Yet there is 
reason to believe that some of them have been prone to do 
just that. I intend, therefore, to tighten up immigration 
control affecting them. Any Libyan student who qualifies 
for admission under the rules will not normally be given 
permission to stay for more than one term at a time; 
anyone failing to meet the requirements in any respect will 
be refused an extension; each application or reapplication 
will be accompanied by stringent checks. In particular, we 
shall have to be fully satisfied that a student is in fact 
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properly pursuing a full-time course of study. Similar 
restrictive measures will apply to other categories of 
applicant as the rules allow. 

At present, foreign nationals are normally required to 
register with the police on arrival only if their period of 
stay is more than six months. In view of the 
announcements I have made, however, any Libyan 
national seeking entry under these new restrictions will be 
liable to register with the police. There must be no 
misunderstanding by those involved of the swift and 
serious consequences of future misbehaviour. 

Libyan nationals required to register with the police 
will be asked to sign a declaration recognising the 
consequences of their indulging in violence for political 
reasons, and their intention not to do so. This document 
will be affixed to the police registration form. This should | 
also be a warning to the nationals of other countries, I am 
ready to apply similar restrictions to others who 
demonstrably bring into Britain their own political 
violence. 

In setting out these measures, which will be supported 
by appropriate instructions to visa-issuing posts abroad, I 
have been concerned not to undermine our tradition as a 
country of safe refuge and asylum. No one from a country 
to which such restrictions apply who wishes peacefully to 
express his views in public has anything to fear. But those 
who abuse our hospitality with violence will cease to 
receive it. 


Mr. Willie W. Hamilton (Fife, Central): On a point 
of order, Mr. Speaker. I hesitate to raise this point of order 
now, but I think that it is rather important. I notice that, 
as has happened before, the hon. Member for Bury St. 
Edmunds (Mr. Griffiths), who is a Back Bencher, has a 
copy of the statement in advance. He has the statement in 
his possession. I have noticed this on previous occasions. 
It is well-known in the House that he is paid by the police. 
If he has a pre-copy of the statement, it is a gross abuse 
of the House. 


Mr. Speaker: I have to say that I know nothing about 
that. 


Mr. Gerald Kaufman (Manchester, Gorton) rose— 


Mr. Hamilton: Further 


Mr. James Tinn (Redcar): Further to the point of 
order, Mr. Speaker. Will you at least agree to look into the 
matter so that it can be regularised, if anything irregular 
has happened? 


Mr. Speaker: Yes, I will certainly do that. I think that 
the same treatment should be accorded to all hon. 
Members. 


Mr. Kaufman rose 


Mr. Dennis Skinner (Bolsover): Further to that point 
of order, Mr. Speaker. In view of the fact that many 
statements of one kind or another are made on a multitude 
of subjects, and that during the past several weeks 
statements have been made about the mining industry, and 
so on, is it possible for the 15 miners’ Members of 
Parliament to get copies so that they can have advance 
warning, and should not the Leader of the House get up 
and explain this conduct? 
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Mr. Speaker: We have a very heavy day in front of 
us. I have already said to the House that I will look into 
the matter. 


Mr. Alan Williams (Swansea, West): Further to the 
point of order, Mr. Speaker. I do not ask for a statement 
at this moment, but I think that, by the time that we have 
finished both statements this afternoon, the Leader of the 
House should be prepared to make a statement to the 
House on future conduct in this regard. 


Mr. Kaufman: May I first thank you, Mr. Speaker, for 
the response that you have made to the point of order put 
to you by my hon. Friend the Member for Fife, Central 
(Mr. Hamilton)? 

Her Majesty’s Opposition wish to congratulate the 
police on the skill and courage that they have shown in 
conducting the siege at the Libyan people’s bureau, in the 
efficiency of the actions which ended the siege and 
relieved this country of the presence of those who had been 
in the bureau, and in the potentially dangerous search of 
the building. 

That having been said, the fact must be faced by the 
House that we all have suffered a national humiliation with 
a woman police constable having been shot down in cold 
blood, and her colleagues in the force obliged to escort her 
murderer in safety out of the country. By 17 April, those 
consequences were unavoidable, but the British people 
want to know whether that disaster, combined with a 
personal and family tragedy, could have been avoided or 
prevented and that any future repetition of such 
unacceptable events can be prevented. 

The Home Secretary said in his statement today that he 
had completed his report to the House. He has come 
nowhere near doing so. Why was the Home Office so 
complacent about the activities of the bureau? The police 
issued a warning on 1 March about the danger of Libyan 
action. After the London and Manchester bombings a few 
days later, why did a Home Office Minister tell the House 
of Lords: 

“As to the question of the bureau, I understand that its 
proceedings and status differ somewhat from some of the other 
diplomatic institutions in this capital. But, at the moment, that 


is not causing undue embarrassment.” — [Official Report, 
House of Lords, 5 April 1984; Vol. 450, c. 795. 


WPC Fletcher was murdered from that building 12 days 
later. Do the Government have any information about how 
the weapon that killed: her and other weapons got into the 
bureau? Will the Home Secretary now tell us whether a 
telex order from Tripoli was intercepted the day before the 
murder? If there was such an order, when was it decoded? 
Was it decoded in time for it to’constitute a warning in 
advance of the demonstration or in advance of the 
Heathrow bombing on 20 April? If there was such a 
message, what did it say? Did it order that demonstrators 
should be fired on? Did it order that the police should be 
fired on? Did it order that a bombing and sabotage 
campaign should be launched? Did police surveillance of 
the bureau during the siege overhear discussion as to how 
the orders should be interpreted? 

We are relieved to hear from the Home Secretary that 
the Government do not contemplate taking powers to ban 
the right of free demonstration in this country, as such a 
ban would mark the ultimate victory of Colonel Gaddafi. 

On whose advice did the police allow Libyans without 
diplomatic immunity to leave the country? Was it on the 
advice of the Foreign Office? The Home Office has been 
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less than clear about the position of Libyans remaining i 
this country. What about the Libyan nationals whom our 
armed forces have been training? On 29 March the 
Minister of State for the Armed Forces said in a written 
answer: 

“The training being provided in this case has been requested 
by the Libyan Government is compatible with British defence 
interests.” — [Official Report, 29 March 1984; Vol. 57, c. 
296.] 

Clearly, such compatibility no longer exists. Have all 
those persons now been sent packing? 

What about the 280 Libyan apprentices being trained 
by British Airways at its training school and in workshops 
and hangars and who are based at Heston, next to 
Heathrow airport? Do they have access to the airport 
itself? Many of them are said to be highly motivated 
politically and all have the opportunity to carry out 
dangerous sabotage operations. Are they being sent away? 
Are there other trainees? 

The Home Secretary in his statement today has told the 
House and the country little of what they need and are 
entitled to know. Only an independent inquiry can allay 
public disquiet. Her Majesty’s Opposition demand an 
independent inquiry into the whole of this grave and 
damaging episode. 


Mr. Brittan: On the first point, I am sure that the 
House will wish to thank the right hon. Gentleman for his 
kind remarks about the police. Indeed, I have said very 
much the same thing on several occasions recently. 

The right hon. Gentleman asked whether the whole 
episode could have been avoided. On the intelligence 
questions, I cannot add to what has already been said, for 
reasons given by my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
at Question Time today. Nevertheless, certain matters can 
be dealt with without breaching that. On the activities of 
the bureau, the suggestion by the Libyan diplomats that 


' they would not be responsible for the consequences if the 


demonstration was not prevented was entirely in line with 
their general attitude of trying to muzzle demonstrations 
protesting against the Gaddafi regime. There was nothing 
special about the way in which it was put. I do not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman, who has expressed strong 
views about the right to demonstrate, would have regarded 
it as appropriate, even if it were possible, to ban the 
demonstration on the strength of representations from 
Libyan diplomats, when it was on a very small scale and 
easy to police. 

With regard to the bombs a month or so earlier, as I 
explained last week, there was no clear link between the 
bureau and the perpetrators of those outrages. Four people 
were arrested and are being prosecuted for what occurred. 
A further six, against whom there was not sufficient 
evidence to mount a prosecution, have been deported. 
Even in the case of those six, a clear link was not 
established between them and the bureau. In those 
circumstances, I believe that the right hon. Gentleman is 
showing that the greatest of his many qualities is hindsight 
when he suggests that it might have been sensible or proper 
to take exceptional measures in relation to a peaceable 
demonstration. 

The right hon. Gentleman asked whether I had any 
information about how the weapons got into the bureau. 
I am afraid that I do not have that information. He also 
asked about Libyans undergoing training with the armed 
forces. I understand that two Libyan midshipmen who had 
been studying at the Royal Naval college, Dartmouth have 
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@... told by the Ministry of Defence that their training is 
at an end. I have therefore thought it right to curtail the 
duration of their stay, and if they fail to leave voluntarily 
by 7 May they will be deported. Three further Libyans 
attempted to enter the United Kingdom at the weekend to 
embark on a separate course for midshipmen at 
Dartmouth, but the Ministry of Defence was no longer 
willing to provide places for them on the course and they 
were accordingly refused entry. 


Sir Paul Bryan (Boothferry): Is my right hon. Friend 
aware 


Mr. Kaufman rose 
Mr. Speaker: Order. Not at this stage. 


Sir Paul Bryan: Does my right hon. Friend agree that 
the British public are fully aware, from the experience of 
several of our NATO allies who have Libyans within their 
borders, that it is impossible to conduct normal civilised 
diplomatic relations with the present Libyan Government? 
Is he aware that there is therefore considerable admiration 
for the good sense and effectiveness with which the 
Government have dealt with a sad and very tricky 
situation? 


Mr. Brittan: I am grateful to my hon. Friend for his 
words of support, which are deeply appreciated. 


Dr. David Owen (Plymouth, Devonport): Is the Home 
Secretary aware that many people hearing the statement 
and the measures that he has now taken will feel that this 
is a case of locking the stable door after the horse has 
bolted—or rather, been escorted out of the country? He 
will recall telling the House that it was 
“not the practice to give details of intelligence matters”. 

He went on to say, however: 

“no specific information that would lead us to believe that such 
an incident would occur when it did was in our hands before the 
event.”—[Official Report, 25 April 1984; Vol. 58, c. 747.] 
The right hon. Gentleman and the Prime Minister are now 
refusing to explain what was meant by “in our hands”. In 
whose hands? A United States Administration official has 
said that the Government obtained the information through 
their own sources and not from the Americans. We are 
entitled to know when that information was given and to 
whom it was passed. 

The reference to the Security Commission announced 
to the House in January 1964 by the then Prime Minister, 
Sir Alec Douglas Home, did not accurately record its terms 
of reference. They were not changed by the procedures 
announced to the House in 1969 and are tailored exactly 
to the present circumstances. On any reasonable reading 
of what the Prime Minister and the Home Secretary have 
said, there has been a breach of intelligence; the House is 
entitled to an independent investigation by a source that 
will not prejudice the intelligence services of this country 
and will not cause any anxiety to our friends or reveal to 
our enemies information that they should not know. 


Mr. Brittan: If the right hon. Gentleman today held 
the position of Foreign Secretary, which he once held, he 
would not for a second be making such suggestions. My 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister made it quite clear 
in her letter to the right hon. Gentleman that she was not 
proposing to add to what I had said on intelligence matters 
in the House last week. That is a position I share. 


Mr. Cranley Onslow (Woking): Leaving aside the 
obsession of the hindsight merchants and headline hunters 
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on the Opposition Benches with sensitive intelligence 
matters on which no useful report could be made in 
public 


Dr. Owen: It would not be in public. 


Mr. Onslow: ——does not my right hon. and learned 
Friend agree that there is a role for a Select Committee of 
the House to help his Department and the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office in their examination of the 
immunities enjoyed by diplomats and the interlocking 
questions of the Vienna convention and the public order 
laws? If that were done, it would be helpful to public and 
Parliament alike. Is not this a matter in which Parliament 
should be able to play a full part? 


Mr. Brittan: I entirely agree that there is absolutely no 
disposition or desire whatever on the part of the 
Government to exclude the normal parliamentary 
procedures looking into this type of matter. I know that my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Foreign Secretary will 
be referring to some of the points that my hon. Friend has 
just made. 


Mr. Merlyn Rees (Morley and Leeds, South): Now 
that action has been taken against the Libyan 
representatives in this country in the light of the death in 
St. James’s square, has not the time come to take action 
aginst other countries which give passports to any Arabs 
from any part of the Middle East, whether or not they are 
citizens, and whose airlines indulge in activities that are 
known to be against our interests? Before it is too late, let 
us do something about nationals of other countries, as well 
as the Libyans. 


Mr. Brittan: Diplomatic action is a matter for my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Foreign Secretary, who will 
make a statement later. As to the suggestion that the 
national of any other countries are seeking to enter the 
United Kingdom for nefarious purposes, I know that the 
right hon. Gentleman will accept that we shall be very alert 
to the need for increased vigilance in that regard and that 
we will not hesitate to use our powers at home to seek to 
avert it. 


Sir Bernard Braine (Castle Point): While one 
welcomes my right hon. and learned Friend’s decision to 
look again at the law on demonstrations, is not that largely 
irrelevant in this case, bearing in mind the fact that, for 
some time now, Libyan dissidents and Libyan students 
generally living in this country have been in fear of their 
lives? There have been numerous attacks involving deaths 
and woundings not only here but in western Europe. When 
last week my right hon. and learned Friend referred to 
there being no specific information about dangers if this 
demonstration went ahead, did that not imply that there 
was some information? Unless these questions can be 
answered satisfactorily on the Floor of the House, does not 
my right hon. and learned Friend agree—I am entirely 
with him in his generally robust approach to the whole 
matter—that there is a strong case for setting up an 
inquiry of Privy Councillors or whoever to establish 
exactly what happened and to ensure that it never happens 
again? 


Mr. Brittan: I cannot add to what my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister has said about why she does not think 
that an inquiry would be the most useful way forward. 
However, in many other respects I welcome what my hon. 
Friend has said because—it is necessary to correct what 
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the right hon. Member for Manchester, Gorton (Mr. 
Kaufman) said—with regard to static demonstrations I 
expressed some reservations about the desirability or 
feasibility of a ban. I did not say that it was excluded, 
rather that it would be included in the review. 

My hon. Friend raises a different point—threats to 
dissident Libyans in this country. There is a great 
difference between bombings and matters of that kind and 
demonstrations. Different considerations arise. Apart from 
anything else, the objects of demonstrations—both for 
those who take part in them and those who seek to oppose 
them—are open and public, whereas the essence of 
bombings is that the cowardly people who perpetrate such 
actions hope that they will not be discovered. The handling 
of the two issues requires a different approach, and I am 
glad that my hon. Friend has given me the opportunity to 
ventilate that difference. 


Mr. Andrew Faulds (Warley, East): Does the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman accept that those of us who 
have been working for the best part of 20 years for better 
relations with the Arab world are no less appalled than 
everyone else by these appalling developments? Perhaps 
we are even more disappointed and disturbed than most 
other people. Do not the Government now consider it 
advisable to mop up and expel the reported 200 members 
of revolutionary committees who are supposedly still at 
work in Britain? 


Mr. Brittan: As I am sure the House will appreciate, 
the hon. Gentleman’s first remarks will be all the more 
appreciated, given his stance in dealing with these matters. 
As to mopping up and expelling 200 people, we must 
proceed in an orderly and lawful way, not in- 
discriminately. Last week, I said that I would not hestitate 
to use my powers to deport those whose presence here was 
reason to believe would not be in the continued interests 
of the United Kingdom. Obviously, in the intervening 
period, I have dealt with the actual departure of the 
members of the bureau and related matters. None the less, 
in that time we have found six people against whom it has 
been possible credibly and responsibly to take action. I 
shall not hesitate to do the same with any others, however 
numerous or few they may be, but I would be reluctant to 
give an indiscriminate commitment in relation to a number 
as large as 200. 


Sir William Clark (Croydon, South): Is my right hon. 
and learned Friend aware that the overwhelming majority 
of the British people have the greatest admiration for the 
way in which the police force handled the St. James’s 
square affair? Is he further aware that, given all the 
difficulties surrounding the Libyan episode and bearing in 
mind the number of British nationals in Libya, he has 
earned the admiration of many people for the cool, calm 
and restrained way in which he has handled it? 

Having said that—[HON. MEMBERS: “Ah,.”]—does 
not my right hon. and learned Friend agree that the right 
of British people to demonstrate peaceably is inviolate and 
sacrosanct and should be preserved? But surely it is high 
time to look at the law of demonstrations. If non-British 
characters want to demonstrate, they should do so not in 
this country but in the country from which they came. 
What is source for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
because under no circumstances would we as Britishers be 
allowed to demonstrate in Libya. 
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Mr. Brittan: I share and appreciate my hon. rriena’ 
remarks about the police and I am grateful to him for his 
kind remarks about my own handling of the matter. In the 
context of what occurred last week, when thinking about 
the right to demonstrate one naturally thinks about a 
particular sort of demonstration by people of particular 
nationality. Although we shall look into the whole 
question of static demonstrations, I ask my hon. Friend to 
consider whether he would wish to be associated with a 
change in the law that would make it impossible for 
Russian dissidents to demonstrate outside the Soviet 
Embassy, however appallingly the Soviet Government 
behaved. We should want to think long and hard before 
doing that. 


Mr. A. J. Beith (Berwick-upon-Tweed): Why, given 
the known threats to Libyans living in this country, were 
certain Libyans known to be closely associated with 
Colonel Gaddafi allowed to remain here on student visas 
when it was well known that they had not enrolled for, or 
had not taken part in, the courses for which they were 
originally admitted? In particular, why was Abdul 
Bagdadi, who has since been deported, allowed to remain 
in this country for so long when he had not'taken up the 
course for which he had been admitted? 


Mr. Brittan: It is important that we should have more 
information on whether students are doing what they came 
here to do. It is exactly for that reason that I have tightened 
up the regulations affecting Libyan students. I know that 
the hon. Gentleman is proud of his concern for civil 
liberties. There is no doubt that tightening up on students 
in that way, quite apart from imposing additional burdens 
on the police and immigration authorities, would mean a 
more restrictive regime. It is not something on which one 
can embark lightly. I have done it in this case, and I shall 
not hesitate to do it again. However, other considerations 
are also relevant. 


Mr. James Hill (Southampton, Test): Can my right 
hon. and learned Friend say a little more about the problem 
of immigration control? Is not one of the great weaknesses 
that the sophisticated terrorist has the opportunity to go to 
any part of the world and to travel on any airline under 
almost any identity? Is not one problem our ineffective- 
ness in identifying such people when they pass through 
immigration control? 

Will my. right hon. and learned Friend examine the 
question of diplomatic immunity? The British public are 
extremely worried that any crazed person with a 
diplomatic passport can kill at will. 


Mr. Brittan: The question of diplomatic immunity and 
its consequences are matters for my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Foreign Secretary. I know that he will want to 
deal with them when he addresses the House later. 


Mr. Jack Ashley (Stoke-on-Trent, South): I do not 
want my question to be misunderstood by the House. I 
share the sense of outrage felt by all hon. Members, and 
I am appalled by what has happened. I support the Home 
Secretary in the strong action that he has taken. 
Nevertheless, may I warn of the dangers of this 
degenerating into a witch hunt against all Arabs in Britain? 
We are right to take action against those who are a threat, 
but let us maintain a sense of balance and not be dragged 
into a witch hunt. The Home Secretary is right in the steps 
that he has taken, but let us not go too far and too wide 
on this issue. 
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& Mr. Brittan: I assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
there will be no witch hunt. The measures that I have 
announced are controlled, limited and designed to deal 
with the particular objectives. As I explained in the answer 
to the hon. Member for Warley, East (Mr. Faulds)— 
whose sympathy for the Arab cause is unrivalled—we 
shall not initiate a general sweep-up. However, I shall deal 
with those against whom there is material evidence to 
show that their continued presence in Britain is against the 
public good. 


Mr. Peter Bruinvels (Leicester, East): I welcome my 
right hon. and learned Friend’s statement that there will 
be satisfactory control of all Libyan students, and that they 
will have to report regularly to the police. What will he 
do to ban and maintain the keeping out of all Libyan 
diplomats and the 11 so-called diplomats to ensure that 
they can never return to Britain? 


Mr. Brittan: The immigration officials will be given 
the information necessary to secure that objective. Anyone 
in that category who is tempted to return must bear in mind 
that the immunity extended has now expired and that they 
are open to arrest, investigation and, if necessary, 
appropriate prosecution. 


Mr. Tam Dalyell (Linlithgow): Since his last 
statement, has the Home Secretary had any opportunity to 
double-check the technical advice that he was given that 
electric scanners and magnometers are not much use in 
detecting guns and ammunition in a diplomatic bag? If his 
advice is correct, what on earth are we all doing checking 
in our bags at Heathrow? 


Mr. Brittan: The answer is that either the hon. 
Gentleman has secured very special privileges from the 
airlines that he patronises, or his bag is significantly 
different in size from that of many diplomatic bags, which 
can amount to actual crates. Whether on diplomatic and 
other grounds it is appropriate to X-ray diplomatic bags is 
a matter for my right hon. and learned Friend the Foreign 
Secretary — [/nterruption.] I am answering the hon. 
Gentleman and it is a point well worth noting. 

The efficacy of such an action is a matter with which 
I can deal. I am advised that modern X-ray equipment is 
highly efficient in detecting the presence of metal objects 
in a bag. If a weapon was the only metal object in a 
diplomatic bag, it would be possible to identify it. It would 
be naive to suppose that those intent on importing weapons 
would not seek to disguise their presence by, for example, 
enclosing them in metal containers whose image on an X- 
ray screen might appear to be wholly innocuous. The 
success of such scanning relies on the ability to open bags 
to distinguish between innocent metal objects and those 
more sinister. The prohibition on the opening of 
diplomatic bags leads us to the conclusion that scanning 
procedures would be of limited value. 


Mr. James Couchman (Gillingham): In the light of the 
unhappy events in St. James’s square, is my right hon. and 
learned Friend satisfied that the police have access to 
adequate supplies of equipment and weapons to control 
such events? Is he satisfied that the police whose duty it 
is to protect diplomatic premises have adequate access to 
the equipment necessary for such duties? 


Mr. Brittan: I am not aware of any inadequacy. If 
anyone suggests that, I shall be happy to look into the 
matter. 
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Mr. D. N. Campbell-Savours (Workington); How can 
the Government claim security issues in defence of what 
has been described by my hon. Friends as a cover-up? Is 
it not well known that transmissions from HMS Conqueror 
were sent to GCHQ during the Falklands dispute, as was 
the case with transmissions from the United States during 
that dispute? Were not those equally security issues? What 
is the difference on this occasion? 


Mr. Brittan: I am not proposing to deal with questions 
relating to the Falkland Islands, nor have I anything to add 
to what I have already said about the intelligence aspects 
of this matter. 


Mr. Eldon Griffiths (Bury St. Edmunds): Reverting 
to my right hon. and learned Friend’s detailed statement, 
does not the forensic evidence that has now been obtained 
from the bureau—the firearms, residue and powder 
stains—show clearly that Yvonne Fletcher was the first 
British police officer to be murdered by a diplomat to 
whom the Foreign Office had given accreditation? What 
compensation does the Foreign Office contemplate giving 
to her family? 

On the question of the two diplomats, one of whom the 
police believe was the murderer of the police officer, as 
and when they can identify him or her—as I believe 
they will—do the Government intend to seek to ensure 
that that person is put on trial in Libya for the murder, or 
that that person’s extradition is sought so that he or she 
may be tried for murder in Britain? 


Mr. Brittan: I am afraid that we do not have 
extradition arrangements with Libya. A trial in Libya 
would be a matter for the Libyan authorities, and all hon. 
Members will have their own views about the likelihood 
of such a trial taking place and its probable outcome. 

The question of compensation from the Foreign Office 
is a matter for my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Foreign Secretary. 


Mr. Dennis Skinner (Bolsover): Will the Home 
Secretary guarantee that no defence certificates are being 
issued for the sale of arms to Libya, and that no defence 
certificates will be issued in future? 


Mr. Brittan: We shall not embark upon any new 
defence contract with Libya, and existing contracts will be 
reviewed. 


Mr. Robin Maxwell-Hyslop (Tiverton): Should we 
not draw a distinction between the expression of opinion 
in the media by foreign nationals either resident in or 
visiting Britain, and political demonstrations in our streets 
by foreign nationals, which is a wholly different matter 
and involves police protection for both public order and 
the persons concerned? Does not the tradition of asylum 
in most civilised countries carry with it an abstention from 
political activity by those who have been granted the right 
of asylum? 

Is this not an historic tradition in civilised countries? 
Should not the Home Secretary consider carefully whether 
the transition from expression of opinion in the media to 
demonstration on the streets is not a licence to those 
granted the hospitality of this country, which has no real 
basis in our history or in normal international practice? 


Mr. Brittan: Asylum is a technical term governed by 
international agreements, and the vast majority, if not all, 
of those who have been engaged in demonstrations are not 
people who have been granted asylum. I shall, of course, 
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take into account my hon. Friend’s views in the review of 
public order legislation on which we have embarked. I still 
have grave reservations about making a distinction 
between rights and freedoms that are exercisable by our 
nationals and ones exercisable by those foreign nationals 
who have a legal right to be in this country. 

As we are talking about political demonstrations, I must 
say that politics comes into it. If a large number of eastern 
Europeans had been arrested for demonstrating outside the 
Russian embassy when the Soviet Union invaded 
Afghanistan and I had said that that was exactly as it 
should be because they had no business to engage in such 
demonstrations, I do not think that I should have had much 
support either from the Benches behind me or those in 
front of me. 


Mr. Greville Janner (Leicester, West): The House 
will have noted that the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that those leaving the Libyan people’s bureau were 
individually searched by electronic means. Was he 
informed that that was in accordance with the Vienna 
convention? If so, why would it not also have been in 
accordance with that convention to have searched 
electronically the bags that left the embassy to try to avoid 
the outrageous export of the weapon used to murder the 
woman police constable? 


Mr. Brittan: I am advised that the personal search, 
conducted in the way that I described, was permitted under 
international and domestic law. As for electronic 
scanning, I explained in answer to the hon. Member for 
Linlithgow (Mr. Dalyell) why I did not think that would 
be a practical advantage. On the legality of the practice, 
I explained last week that there were two views, but that 
the overwhelming state practice, apart from the legality of 
it, was not to engage in it. 
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Mr. Kaufman: Is the Secretary of State aware that, & 
the Government take fresh powers to ban demonstrations 
by foreign nationals, they will be conceding to Colonel 
Gaddafi the very objective that the St. James’s square 
shootings were intended to achieve? The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman gave no answer to my question about 
the 280 apprentices being trained by British Airways. 
What is being done about them? 


Above all, why is the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
so stubborn and recalcitrant about providing information 
on the telex order from Tripoli, alleged to have been sent 
on 16 April? If it was sent, the Libyans know what was 
in it. The press—The Times, the Sunday Telegraph, the 
Daily Mail and other newspapers—have been full of 
references to it, If this House and the country are to be 
deprived of the truth about it, many people will come to 
the conclusion that the Goverment must be engaged in a 
cover-up. Only an independent inquiry can set the minds 
of the public at rest. 


Mr. Brittan: In answer to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
last point, I have to say again that I have nothing to add 
to what the Prime Minister said. It does not seem to me 
that the fact that various allegations have been ventilated 
in various newspapers makes the consideration of security, 
which the Prime Minister explained at Question Time, any 
the less appropriate or valid. 

Regarding demonstrations, I am grateful to the right 
hon. Gentleman for giving me advance notice of the view 
that he and his party will take on this aspect of the matter, 
and that will be given appropriate weight. 

British Airways has received apprentices from Libya 
for some years, purely as a commercial arrangement. If I 
have any reason whatever to think that any of those 
apprentices are engaged in activities contrary to the 
national interest, I shall act towards them in the same way 
as I shall act towards any other Libyans. 
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3.35 pm 


The Secretary of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs (Sir Geoffrey Howe): With 
permission Mr. Speaker, I will deal with the foreign 
relations aspects of the subject on which my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Home Secretary has just made a 
statement. 

The so-called Libyan people’s bureau dates back to 2 
September 1979. At that time, a series of self-styled 
revolutionary committees took over Libyan embassies in 
London and in at least eight other western European 
capitals. After long negotiations with the Libyan 
authorities, we and the other Western Governments 
concerned, working together, in June 1980 recognised one 
official in each people’s bureau abroad as equivalent to a 
head of mission. At the same time, we and the other 
countries agreed to treat the people’s bureaux as 
diplomatic missions. 

During this period, Her Majesty’s Government took 
firm action against those Libyans who infringed our laws. 
In June 1980, Mr. Musa Kusa, the newly accredited 
secretary-general of the Libyan people’s bureau, stated 
publicly his approval of the killing of Libyan dissidents in 
the United Kingdom. On the following day, my 
predecessor required him to leave the country forthwith. 
With the co-operation of the Home Secretary, three other 
Libyans were also expelled. 

In November 1980 the two children of a Libyan 
dissident were poisoned in Portsmouth. As a result of that 
crime, four Libyans—none of whom had any diplomatic 
status—were convicted and sentenced to long terms in 
prison. In purported retaliation, the Libyans expelled three 
members of the British embassy staff in Tripoli and an 
attempt was made to burn down the embassy building. 

Throughout the next three years, the behaviour of the 
Libyans remained unpredictable and sometimes very 
difficult. On many occassions, the Libyans made hostile 
threats in characteristically intemperate language. There 
were, however, no further incidents of comparable gravity 
to those of 1980. 

Then, in the middle of February this year, a group 
calling itself the committee of revolutionary students 
announced that it had taken over control of the Libyan 
people’s bureau in London. Since that date, no member of 
the new revolutionary committee, nor any other Libyan, 
has been given any form of diplomatic status. We made 
it plain to the Libyans, both in London and Tripoli, that 
unless and until they took steps to establish a customary 
diplomatic mission, we would not be willing to deal with 


' them on a normal basis. 


On 10 and 11 March there was a series of bomb 
explosions in London and Manchester. In close 
consultation with the Home Secretary, and with the police 
and prosecuting authorities, those events were thoroughly 
investigated. Four Libyans are now in custody awaiting 
trial on serious charges. Six more were deported by the 
Home Secretary. . 

I must emphasise that none of these people had any 
form of diplomatic immunity, and that there was no firm 
evidence linking the people’s bureau with those incidents. 
Nevertheless, I made it clear on 11 March, both in London 
and Tripoli, that the use of British territory for acts of 
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terrorism by any foreign group was totally unacceptable, 
and that any repetition of incidents of that kind was bound 
to have a serious effect on our relations. 

I now come to the period immediately before the 
murder on 17 April. Around midnight on 16 April two 
members of the Libyan people’s bureau came to the 
Foreign Office. They told the duty officer that they had 
come to protest against a demonstration to be held next 
morning and to say that the Libyans would not be 
responsible for its consequences. This information was 
immediately passed to the Home Office and the 
Metropolitan Police, which both already had knowledge 
of the planned demonstration. Our ambassador in Tripoli 
was also summoned after midnight that day to hear a 
similar message from the Libyan Government that they 
would not be responsible for the consequences. 

As my right hon. and learned Friend the Home 
Secretary told the House on 25 April, such language has 
been repeatedly used by the Libyans in that context. The 
House should know that such night-time summonses were 
by no means unusual in Tripoli. When the ambassador 
commented that threats of violence did not impress the 
British Government the Libyan official said that no direct 
threat was intended. 

The following day we were confronted with an 
unprecedented act of violence conducted from the 
diplomatic premises in the heart of London. My right hon. 
and learned Friend has reported on the events which 
ensued and on the action subsequently taken. I should like 
to add to my own profound expression of sympathy to the 
family of Yvonne Fletcher, who so tragically lost her life. 

As my right hon. and learned Friend has already told 
the House, the expulsion of the staff and occupants of the 
Libyan people’s bureau was completed on 27 April. On the 
same day our own embassy staff and families were also 
safely withdrawn from Tripoli. I should like to pay tribute 
to the calm and courageous way in which the ambassador 
and his staff, and their families, have conducted 
themselves throughout. I should also like to express our 
thanks to the Italian Government for agreeing to act as 
protecting power. 

The House will wish to know that the embassy premises 
in Tripoli; which are the property of the Libyan 
Government, have been cleared of all classified material. 
The premises are now in the hands of the Italian 
Government as protecting power. The Libyan authorities 
have conducted a search of the premises. I have so far 
received no report that any damage has been done. 

We have made it clear to the Libyan authorities that we 
hold them responsible for guaranteeing the continued 
safety of the British community. Two British embassy 
officials have remained behind to man the newly 
established British interests section of the Italian embassy. 
Their first task has been to continue to press for the release 
of those British citizens who are unjustifiably detained in 
Libya. The Italian ambassador yesterday reinforced the 
urgent representations which had already been made on 
numerous occasions by our departing ambassador, 

We are urgently reviewing all existing contracts for the 
supply of defence equipment to Libya. There can be no 
question of allowing any fresh exports of that kind. As my 
right hon. and learned Friend has told the House, we have 
also terminated the training of two Libyan officer cadets 
at Dartmouth, 

These brutal and unprecedented events underline 
dramatically the changed world in which we now live. The 
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implications of international terrorism, of course, spread 
far beyond the diplomatic field. In this recent case in 
London the basic problem arises from conflict between 
those supporting the Libyan regime and those opposing it. 
We cannot, and will not, permit foreign countries to export 
their internal disputes to the streets of London in this way. 

My right hon. and learned Friend the Home Secretary 
and I maintain close co-operation, which we have had 
throughout, to deal with this threat. 

I turn now to the questions most directly concerned with 
diplomatic relations. As my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Home Secretary told the House last Wednesday, I have 
instituted a full review of the Vienna convention, its 
operation and enforceability. I shall report the outcome of 
this review to the House. The Select Committee on 
Foreign Affairs may well wish to study the same question, 
which I would welcome. 

But it is not enough simply to await the outcome of the 
review. We are therefore taking immediate unilateral 
action to strengthen control over the operations of foreign 
missions in this country. 

The ultimate sanction is of course the complete 
severance of diplomatic relations, as has been done in the 
present case. But this is an action that should be taken only 
in the plainest possible case. This is not a question of 
diplomatic nicety. This concerns the way in which Her 
Majesty’s Government discharge their responsibility for 
the protection of many thousands of British subjects who 
live their lives, often in the furtherance of Britain’s 
worldwide trading interests, in every corner of the globe. 
In all too many places, the conditions which they have to 
face are anything but safe. It is precisely in such places that 
the protection of Her Majesty’s Government is most 
necessary. 

There are up to 10,000 Britons resident in Libya. That 
is the second largest Western European community in that 
country. 

I recognise very plainly the anger that every British 
citizen must feel in the present case. I share that sense of 
anger. That is one good reason why decisions of this kind 
should be taken only after a full and proper appreciation 
of the interests of our country and our citizens around the 
world, This explains why the severance of diplomatic 
relations is such an exceptional event. No British 
Government have done this previously in response to 
abuse of immunity. 

The House may be interested to compare our reactions 
to Libyan provocation with those of some other countries 
in a similar plight. The United States embassy in Tripoli 
was burnt down in December 1979, yet it was not until 
1981 that diplomatic relations were suspended. Even then 
they were not broken. 

The French embassy in Tripoli was burnt down in 1980. 
Libyan and French troops to this day confront each other 
in Chad. Yet diplomatic relations continue. In the case of 
more than one country the Libyans have taken hostages, 
_ who have been exchanged for convicted Libyan prisoners 
without provoking a break in diplomatic relations. The 
British response in the present case has been stronger than 
that of any other country in comparable circumstances. 

It is obviously right to consider whether other measures 
short of a break in diplomatic relations may be appropriate 
on such occasions. It has, for example, been asked 
whether effective measures can be adopted to prevent 
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abuse of the diplomatic bag without requiring me 
amendments to the Vienna convention. The convention 
provides that diplomatic bags shall 

“not be opened or detained”. 

The question of scanning bags is not expressly covered. 
There is argument whether this is permitted or not. The 
practice of nearly all states is, in fact, not to scan. Our own 
practice hitherto has been never to allow our own bags to 
be scanned, nor to scan the bags of others. 

This topic is currently the agenda of the United Nations 
International Law Commission. We have more than once 
considered whether any change of practice is desirable. 
Any such change would inevitably take place on a 
reciprocal basis. We have to decide in these cases how best 
to protect British interests, in particular the security of our 
essential communications. Another sanction is the 
expulsion of any diplomat who abuses his status. 

We can take similar action against other staff of a 
diplomatic mission who do not have full diplomatic status 
but nevertheless enjoy immunity. Normally we take such 
action where there is evidence of personal conduct 
incompatible with diplomatic status. From now on, we 
shall go further. We shall be ready to use this power as an 
exemplary measure against any mission that the 
Government have good reason to believe is responsible for 
unacceptable activities in this country. 

We also have the power to set limits to the size of 
diplomatic missions and to refuse to accept as having 
diplomatic status any premises of a mission which are not 
in our view being used for diplomatic purposes. We now 
face a wider threat from international terrorism. We shall 
not hesitate to use our powers to prevent the abuse by 
missions of their diplomatic status in connection with 
terrorist activities. 

We have ourselves decided upon this action in response 
to the changing threat of international terrorism. But we 
do not propose to leave the matter there. I have already 
raised the issue with our European partners, and shall be 
pressing it again at the Foreign Affairs Council in Brussels 
next week. My right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
intends also to raise the question for consideration at the 
London economic summit in London in early June. The 
most effective answer to international terrorism is 
international action taken collectively by the major 
countries. We have taken the firmest action so far of any 
country faced with these threats, and shall continue to 
press for similar action on an international basis. 


Mr. Denis Healey (Leeds, East): Both The Times and 
the Daily Telegraph have described the episode to which 
the Foreign Secretary and the Home Secretary have 
addressed themselves as a humiliating defeat for Britain. 
I think that that must be the view of the majority of hon. 
Members on both sides of the House—[HON. MEMBERS: 
“No.”] I think that the Foreign Secretary and his 
predecessors must accept a large share of the responsibility 
for this humiliation. The miserable story that the Foreign 
Secretary has recounted would, in a more robust age, have 
been regarded as grounds for impeachment. 
[Interruption.] 

The Foreign Secretary has made it clear in his statement 
that, since the end of 1979, the Libyan Government 
changed the status of its diplomatic mission into that of a 
people’s bureau. That mission has been the centre for 
organising criminal acts against people living in this 
country, many of which have led to deaths by poison, by 
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Onin or by gunfire. In 1980, President Gaddafi 
compiled a list of opponents living in other countries who 
were marked down for murder. In that year he sent death 
squads roving the countries of Europe and the middle east 
to carry out these sentences of death. The first victims in 
Britain, as the Foreign Secretary told us, led to the 
expulsion of the head of the people’s bureau and certain 
other Libyans. 


A couple of years later, it was discovered that the 
weapons used in the killing had been sold to the murderers 
by a British arms dealer for £80,000. No public attention 
was drawn to that fact. The arms dealer simply received 
a fine of £4,500, yet the people’s bureau continued its 
actions. 


In 1983 Mr. Sodami, with three other members of the 
bureau, organised 60 activist students living in this country 
to exercise surveillance over opponents of the regime 
among the Libyans living here. They established liaison 
with extremist groups such as the Workers Revolutionary 
party, for which they are thought to have provided money. 
No action was taken against Mr. Sodami at that time by 
the Government. 


A few months later in February 1984, a coup occurred 
inside the mission. On that occasion, the Foreign Secretary 
called in some people who, I presume, were earlier 
members of the bureau. He made it plain in London and 
Tripoli: 

“Unless and until they took steps to establish a customary 
diplomatic mission, we would not be willing to deal with them 
on a normal basis.” 

The Government, however, continued to deal with the 
mission on a normal basis. A few weeks later, a series of 
bomb explosions occurred in London and Manchester in 
which 23 persons were injured. The response of the 
Foreign Secretary on 11 March was 

“to make it clear that terrorism by any foreign group is totally 
unacceptable and any repetition of incidents of this kind are 
bound to have a serious effect on our relations.” 

The Foreign Secretary has often been described as having 
a laid-back style, but I suggest that this response to the 
bombings in London and Manchester was positively 
horizontal. According to the Foreign Secretary’s account, 
a few weeks later he was warned by our embassy in Tripoli 
and the Libyan bureau in London that violence was likely 
to attend the demonstration before Easter. The police were 
told, but the implication of the Foreign Secretary’s 
statement is that they were warned not to take those 
warnings seriously. The police were allowed to police the 
demonstration with an unarmed policewoman who stood 
during the demonstration with her back to the bureau. 


The Foreign Secretary’s behaviour throughout those 
four years, as he has described it to us, is not the first 
example of a failure to act on information available not 
through intelligence sources but through the press and the 
public. A Select Committee recently accused the right 
hon, and learned Gentleman of lethargy in a similar matter 
involving Grenada. I suggest that his behaviour towards 
the Libyan bureau in London showed cataleptic stupor. 
Warning after warning and act after act were totally 
incompatible with the position of any diplomatic mission 
in this country, and yet no effective action followed at any 
time. 


Mr. Cranley Onslow (Woking): On a point of order, 
Mr. Speaker. Are we not reaching the point when a 
question might be asked? 
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Mr. Speaker: A very heavy day is in front of us. This 
is an important statement, but I hope that we can contain 
questions reasonably. 


Mr. Healey: The Foreign Secretary read out 17 pages 
of a statement. I assure the House that, unless I am 
interrupted again by Conservative Back Benchers, I shall 
take no longer than the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
did in putting these points. 

Does the Foreign Secretary really believe that we can 
allow diplomatic missions to behave in that way? Libya 
is not the only mission that has behaved in that way in 
recent years. The Iranian mission in London has been 
acting as a centre for harassment and in some cases has 
organised the beating-up of Iranian students in various 
cities. The same is true of the Iraqi embassy. The South 
African embassy has been allowing itself to be used as 
headquarters for the operation of the South African secret 
service against opponents of the apartheid regime in this 
country. 

I shall discuss some of the facts that have come to light 
in this crisis. The other day the police told the Daily 
Telegraph that an arsenal of weapons existed in the 
bureau. We learned from this morning’s newspapers that 
those weapons included gelignite. Why were 11 occupants 
of the bureau, who did not enjoy diplomatic immunity, 
sent back to Libya without any attempt made to establish 
whether they had shown complicity in the abuse of 
diplomatic status and in the murder? A moment ago, the 
Home Secretary told us that the police suspected that two 
members with diplomatic immunity were responsible, but 
the police did not know. When the men were sent back, 
the police had not completed their inquiries. They had not 
interviewed the person shown the other day on the 
television who was behind the policewoman when she was 
murdered. The police had not examined the embassy. It 
is clear from what the Home Secretary told us that a good 
deal of evidence was discovered during the examination. 

There can be little doubt that some of the 11 occupants 
might have been involved in the accumulation of weapons 
in the embassy. No attempt was made to hold those 
people. The only excuse offered, under cover, by the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office is that it was 
frightened that, if we had taken any action against any 
abuse of diplomatic privilege by those people who did not 
enjoy immunity, some action might be taken in Libya 
against British citizens. 

Does the Foreign Secretary agree that that argument is 
an invitation. to blackmail? It is simply telling any 
Government that, if they wish to murder people in Britain 
or to commit crimes against people in this country, they 
will get off scot free by threatening to do something to 
British civilians living and working in their country. That 
is precisely the action the Government have forsworn in 
the case of kidnapping. The Foreign Secretary’s behaviour 
in allowing those 11 occupants of the embassy who did not 
enjoy diplomatic immunity to leave without examining 
their possible complicity in breaches of the law was 
improper, and I hope that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will comment on that point. 

What can we do to improve the position? There is some 
truth in what the right hon. Member for Plymouth, 
Devonport (Dr. Owen) said—the Foreign Secretary’s 
account of some steps he proposes to take is locking the 
stable door when the horse has bolted. Hindsight is better 
than blindsight, and some action must be taken now to 
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prevent a repetition of what happened in the case of the 
Libyans the other day. That action could happen in other 
embassies in the near future. I agree with the Minister of 
State, Foreign and Commonwealth Office, the hon. 
Member for Shoreham (Mr. Luce) that the Government 
should not break the law, and I hope that he sticks to that 
position. If the Government are not going to break the law, 
they must at least seek to change the law, which is patently 
inadequate. 


Mr. Onslow: On a point of order, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. I believe that I can pre-empt the 
hon. Member’s point. The right hon. Member for Leeds, 
Rast (Mr. Healey) has almost done his 17 pages. This is 
an important matter and many hon. Members wish to take 


part. I hope that the right hon. Member will bring his 


questions to a close. 


Mr. Healey: With great respect, Mr. Speaker, the 
Foreign Secretary and the Home Secretary made it clear 
how important this matter is. They raised questions to 
which they refused to give answers. A few moments ago, 
the Foreign Secretary told the House that he plans to 
consider whether any changes are required in the Vienna 
convention. How long will that consideration take? As I 
understand it, in a few months the International Legal 
Commission of the United Nations will have to put 
proposals to the General Assembly if any change of action 
is to begin this year. Does the Foreign Secretary intend 
putting proposals to the International Legal Commission 
and ensuring that they are considered in time to be put to 
the sixth committee of the General Assembly? 

Secondly, the Foreign Secretary made it clear that 
electronic scanning was not excluded by existing law. It 
may well be that electronic scanning is not always capable 
of detecting every improper content of a diplomatic bag. 
However, it is far better to scan bags, if that is permitted, 
knowing that it may not be a perfect means of control, 
rather than allow weapons and other illicit matter to be 
passed in the bag with full diplomatic immunity. 

I must put a final question to the Foreign Secretary-——— 


Mr. Speaker: Order. The right hon. Member has been 
speaking for the best part of 20 minutes. I must ask him 
kindly to bring his remarks to a close. 


Mr. Healey: Is there any truth in the stories. widely 
reported in the newspapers and on radio and television 
today, that the American Government are approaching 
their allies with a view to co-operation in illegal action 
designed to overthrow the Gaddafi regime? There have 
been reports on the radio this morning from America that 
a proposal—//nterruption.] Conservative Members must 
ask for a reply to that question. They may remember a 
reply to a similar question that I asked the Foreign 
Secretary not long ago about American action in Grenada. 

Does the Foreign Secretary agree that to use illegal 
action to try to bring international anarchy under control 
would be to damage international law and the prospects for 
world peace far more seriously than anything that 
happened in St. James’s square the other day? 

I accept your requests Mr. Speaker, that I should bring 
my remarks to a close. I shall simply ask the Foreign 
Secretary whether he believes that his record on this or any 
other matter justifies confidence in the House or outside 
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that he will protect the country’s national or saternationsD 
interests in this and many other matters, Four years of 
recklessness and lack of grip have profoundly disturbed 
the British people. 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: Although the right hon. 
Gentleman is dealing with a matter that the whole House 
recognises as being a great importance, the scale of his so- 
called questions, far exceeding the length of my original 
statement, shows that in this, as in so many other respects, 
he has lost every sense of proportion and is entirely at sea. 
A number of the questions that he deigned to ask towards 
the end of his long statement have been answered more 
than once by my right hon. and learned Friend the Home 
Secretary —for example, he has demonstrated clearly 
why scanning, for the reasons that he gave, would be 
ineffective in most circumstances, and stated that the 
matter had been considered. 

In my original statement I made it plain that I would be 
reporting to the House on my review of the Vienna 
convention as soon as I was in a position to do so; that I 
should welcome the intervention of the Select Committee 
on Foreign affairs, and that I should also be taking other 
international action in respect of the convention. 

With regard to action following the bombing in the 
middle of March, I made it plain that apart from the 
strongest possible diplomatic representation at that time, 
the Home Secretary and myself, acting and appraising the 
evidence together, took firm action to secure the 
deportation of six people at that time. Further deportations 
have been announced by my right hon. and learned Friend 
today. We shall continue to take action along those lines 
resulting from that incident or any other. 

The right hon. Gentleman also asked another question 
that has been answered many times by my right hon. and 
learned Friend: Why were people, not enjoying diplomatic 
immunity, sent back to Libya with others at the conclusion 
of last week’s events? The answers given by my right hon. 
and learned Friend were that, first, without the co- 
operation of those within the people’s bureau, it would not 
have been possible to gather sufficient evidence to proceed 
against them. Secondly, and far more importantly, in 
taking the extremely difficult decisions that had to be taken 
by my right hon. and hon. Friends during the course of the 
past 10 days, one of the matters that they had to take into 
account—it would have been irresponsible not to do so 
—was the safety not just of our diplomats but of the 
large British community in Libya, a number of members 
of which are already unjustifiably detained. Far from the 
handling of that matter being regarded as a humiliating 
defeat, the feeling has been widely expressed in the House 
that my right hon. and learned Friend’s handling of the 
matter has been conspicuous for its skill and courage. 

In his wide-ranging remarks at the beginning of his 
questions, the right hon, Gentleman suggested that for 
years squads under orders from Colonel Gaddafi to do a 
series of alarming things have been roaming the countries 
of Europe. There is no doubt about the dangers that we all 
face in that respect. They are the dangers with which we 
have been grappling. It is significant and noteworthy that 
at no stage during the years that those gangs were roaming, 
as the right hon. Gentleman said, or during the weeks since 
the incidents took place in March, did he raise the subject 
in the House. 

Today the right hon. Gentleman, as Shadow Foreign 
Secretary, with many years’ experience in the high offices 
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@, state, during which behaviour of this kind has occurred, 
raising these questions in relation to many other countries, 
suggests for the first time that diplomatic relations should 
be broken off with no fewer than three countries. His 
contribution to the exchange this afternoon has been 
wholly undistinguished save by its recklessness. 


Sir Peter Blaker (Blackpool, South): Before the right 
hon. Member for Leeds, East (Mr. Healey) began to 
ramble so badly, my right hon. and learned Friend 
described graphically to the House—lI congratulate him 
on the length of his memory —the threat that every 
developed country in the free world faces from Colonel 
Gaddafi’s Libya. Apart from the United States, which has 
suspended diplomatic relations, can my right hon. and 
learned Friend say which of those countries has expelled 
the Libyan mission? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: The United Kingdom is the only 
European or industrial country that has taken that step, as 
I said in my original statement, It is right to add, of course, 
and the House may not be surprised by this, that a number 
of Arab countries have expressed a similarly severe view 
of the conduct of the Libyan Government. At least one, 
which has had its embassy in Libya burnt down, no longer 
has representation there. 


Mr. David Steel (Tweeddale, Ettrick and Lauderdale): 
Why was the bureau allowed to continue operating for two 
months after the ousting of the four accredited diplomats 
in mid-February and before the shooting outrage, without 
the Foreign Secretary knowing who was in charge of it? 
Has that happened in the case of any other embassy in 
London? Why were steps not taken to close the bureau 
until such time as the Libyan Government supplied a fully 
accredited representative? Does he accept that public 
anxiety about this matter will not be allayed by an internal 
inquiry by those responsible for the intelligence services 
into their own activities and that, therefore, an 
independent inquiry as demanded by both sides of the 
House will be necessary? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: On the first point raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he had listened to my statement 
he would have understood that the events that he described 
were paralleled precisely by those that took place at the 
time of the original establishment of the Libyan people’s 
bureau. The revolutionary committee ousted the then 
ambassador and took over the embassy under the name of 
the people’s bureau. It was with those circumstances that 
this country and eight other European countries were 
having to cope in determining what should thereafter 
happen. That position persisted from September 1979 until 
May 1980 before it was resolved. 

Revolutionary committees were involved in both cases 
and the right hon. Gentleman may have the greatest 
difficulty in distinguishing between one revolutionary 
committee and another, as I have, but I am afraid that the 
circumstances were closely similar to those that existed 
between 1979 and 1980. In regard to the inquiry, I have 
nothing to add to what has already been said by my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister and my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Home Secretary. 


Mr. Norman St. John-Stevas (Chelmsford): Will my 
right hon. and learned Friend agree that no reasonable 
person would recognise in the unscrupulous hindsight of 
an almost interminable intervention by the right hon. 
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Member for Leeds, East (Mr. Healey) the exercise, 
skilfully carried out and prudently pursued, of damage 
limitation conducted by the Government in a virtually 
impossible situation? Do I take it from his statement that 
my right hon. and learned Friend would welcome an 
examination by the Select Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the formulation of the concept of diplomatic immunity 
for the future and its application in the recent past? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: I am grateful to my right hon. 
Friend for his initial observations. On the second point, as 
I indicated in my statement, I would certainly welcome an 
inquiry by the Foreign Affairs Committee into the matters 
covered by the review I have in hand of the Vienna 
convention. As he and I can well imagine, that review 
might need to range over many of the topics suggested. 


Mr. J. Enoch Powell (Down, South): Is it the position 
of the Government that this Parliament is competent or not 
competent to legislate if necessary to alter the laws of 
diplomatic immunity in this country? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: Some aspects are not determined 
by international law but by national law. There our 
freedom remains unfettered. In so far as they are 
determined by international law and in particular by 
treaties to which we are a party, we have to take account 
of those treaty obligations when considering the powers of 
this Parliament. That is why the process of change in 
something like the Vienna convention would be a matter 
for international negotiation. As the right hon, Gentleman 
repeats so frequently, in that respect, just as in the case of 
any other treaty to which this country is a party, the 
competence of this Parliament is limited, short of 
denouncing or determining the obligation. Because any 
change in such a convention is likely to take a long time 
I have thought it right today to announce further action 
being taken unilaterally by the Government forthwith 
within the limits of our power. 


Sir Anthony Kershaw (Stroud): Is it not clear that any 
agreed change in the Vienna convention will not be easily 
obtained and might be impossible? If that is the case, will 
Her Majesty’s Government consider proceeding unilater- 
ally, whether by derogation from the existing convention 
or otherwise? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: My hon. Friend knows well how 
seriously one has to consider the possibility of taking 
unilateral action in respect of a treaty. Plainly, it may have 
to be considered in certain circumstances but it is also 
important to remember that a multilateral convention of 
this kind must not be judged simply by the benefits that 
it confers on one country at one time. Part of the essential 
of such a treaty is that it confers rights and obligations 
multilaterally. Therefore, one needs to be very careful 
before deciding to depart from it unilaterally. 


_ Miss Betty Boothroyd (West Bromwich, West): Will 
the Foreign Secretary give some indication of the initial 
reaction of European Governments following the initiative 
that he took within the EC? Secondly, since taking that 
initiative, can he say which of the EC Governments have 
publicly condemned the act of violence and the abuse of 
diplomatic immunity within a member state? Thirdly, and 
finally, since some days have elapsed since the 
Government severed relations with the Libyan regime, can 
he tell us which of the EC Governments are supporting 
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Britain’s action by themselves either severing diplomatic 
relations with Libya or taking steps about the entry of 
Libyan nationals into EC countries? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: The matter is still a relatively 
recent event in regard to other countries but my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister and I have sent messages to a 
number of Governments seeking their support and interest 
in opposing the misuse of diplomatic premises for 
terrorism, We have sent messages to a number of Heads 
of Governments with influence over Libya and have 
received public expressions of support from a large 
number of friends and allies — the United States, 
Canada, Belgium, Norway, Australia, Ireland and France, 
for example. The actions that will follow consideration by 
the European Community will have to be decided by the 
nations concerned. 


Mr. Dennis Walters (Westbury): Will my right hon. 
and learned Friend accept that, as the record of the Foreign 
Office in protecting and upholding British interests is first- 
class, he is absolutely right not to be on the defensive 
about simplistic attacks from whatever direction they may 
be launched? Will he also reassure the House that changes 
in the Vienna convention will be pursued with the utmost 
vigour and that we may hope that some changes will be 
made relatively soon? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: I am grateful to my hon. Friend 
for his opening remarks. I must come back to the point that 
he clearly has in mind, that to secure changes’ across the 
international spectrum in the existing provisions of the 
Vienna convention is likely to take some time. Some 
aspects of the convention are already being reviewed by 
international legal bodies. It is for that reason that I am 
seeking to secure a concerted response from the countries 
in the European Community and that my right hon. Friend 
will be seeking to secure a similar response from the 
countries attending the economic summit at the beginning 
of June. It is only if we are able to mobilise international 
opinion among leading nations that we shall get effective 
action quickly enough to change the convention. That is 
an additional reason for the decision I have announced 
today in respect of unilateral action on our own account. 


Mr. Jack Ashley (Stoke-on-Trent, South): There has 
been a potentially explosive situation involving the 
Libyans for some time in this country. Can the Foreign 
Secretary tell the House what consideration he gave to the 
advantages and disadvantages of breaking diplomatic 
relations with Libya before this regrettable and tragic 
event? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: As I indicated in my original 
statement, the actual breach of diplomatic relations is a 
step taken only very rarely. It has only been undertaken 
by this country since the end of the second world war in 
three cases—first, in respect of Albania; secondly, in 
respect of Uganda; and thirdly, in respect of Argentina. 
No previous Government have broken diplomatic relations 
on grounds of breach of diplomatic immunity of the kind 
with which we are concerned. Therefore, it would not be 
right to suggest that an actual breach of relations is 
something that has been under active consideraion 
throughout recent years. We have endeavoured instead to 
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ensure that relations with Libya are conducted in i 
orderly fashion so that we may continue to enjoy the 
benefits of relations between the two countries. 


Mr. Patrick McNair-Wilson (New Forest): Is it not 
totally unrealistic to believe that anything positive will 
flow from a review or renegotiation of the Vienna 
convention? Was that convention not agreed at a time 
when political power in the world was in the hands of a 
handful of European states? Would it not be wiser to 
address this problem by recognising that the best answer 
is improved intelligence-gathering, a much more positive 
attitude towards political activists from other countries and 
a greatly increased strengthening of the security forces 
within this country? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: Obviously the last matters raised 
by my hon. Friend should be, and are, under consideration 
by my right hon. Friend and myself. Certainly the actions 
that my right hon. and learned Friend the Home Secretary 
and I have announced for closer and more rigorous 
surveillance of diplomatic and non-diplomatic people in 
this country are a response of the kind that my hon. Friend 
is seeking. In regard to the Vienna convention, it is not by 
these standards an antique text. It dates from 1961 when 
the world had already begun to gather a large number of 
states far beyond the traditional European nations. So it is 
a relatively modern text. That does not diminish the force 
of the point that he makes, that it will be difficult to secure 
early changes. That is why I say again that we have 
decided to take action ourselves. 


Mr. John Evans (St. Helens, North): What does the 
Foreign Secretary say about the allegation that the reason 
for the British Government’s failure to respond quickly 
enough to messages between Tripoli and the people’s 
bureau stems directly from the collapse of morale at 
GCHQ Cheltenham, which is not now functioning 
efficiently? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: I say precisely what my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister said in her letter to the right hon. 
Member for Devonport earlier today. She said: 

“On your specific point about GCHQ, I can assure you that 
GCHQ’s operations and activities in this and other matters have 
been totally unimpaired by the recent changes at GCHQ. I am 
glad to have this opportunity of expressing the Government’s 
appreciation of this fact.” 


Mr. George Walden (Buckingham): Without wishing 
to sound cynical, does my right hon. and learned Friend 
accept that regimes such as Colonel Gaddafi’s signed the 
last Vienna convention and will sign the next? Does he 
accept that the problems of enforcement will not be 
overcome because a veto will apply? We have seen how 
irresponsibly the Russians reacted to the event. 

Will my right hon. and learned Friend therefore take 
with him to the meeting of Foreign Ministers in Brussels 
next week a firm proposal for an agreement between the 
Ten to react against any gross violation of diplomatic 
immunity—first, by an approach through the Presidency 
to the county concerned, secondly, by joint retaliation in 
all the capitals of the Ten against the country in question, 
and thirdly, by political and perhaps economic sanctions? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: I always respond without 
enthusiasm to any proposal for economic sanctions, for 
reasons well established by experience. Subject to that, I 
shall certainly consider my hon. Friend’s suggestions. As 
he knows better than many in the House, we are living in 
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& world in which the chances of relying effectively upon 


countries’ commitments to international treaties are being 
increasingly diminished. 


Mr. Kevin Barron (Rother Valley): Can the Foreign 
Secretary explain why arms contracts are still current 
between Britain and Libya in view of the unpredictable 
nature of the regime and what it has done over the years 
to the French and American embassies there? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: Arms contracts and defence sales 
form a small part of our trade with Libya. They are 
subject, as are all such contracts, to strict control. Export 
licences are required and are considered on their merits. 
Licence applications for Libya are subject to particularly 
close scrutiny to ensure that no offensive equipment is 
sold. 


Sir Peter Emery (Honiton): Will my right hon. and 
learned Friend return for a moment to X-ray and electronic 
surveillance? We have heard the Home Secretary say 
clearly that the reason that it is inadequate is that weapons 
can be covered in other metals so that they may not be 
detected. If we have reason to believe that the Vienna 
convention is being breached, we are not able to search a 
diplomatic bag, nor are we not able to ask for it to be 
returned. If that is so, when there is suspicion about metal 
objects, should we not ask for the bag to be returned and 
be willing for exactly the same procedures to be used 
against our diplomatic bags in countries against which we 
have adopted that procedure? Surely that would go a long 
way towards giving an assurance that weapons are not 
being brought into this country illegally. 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: The difficulty about electronic 
surveillance of any kind, where there is a premise for the 
return of a bag, as my right hon. and learned Friend said 
earlier, is that the electronic surveillance can so easily be 
deceiving. Weapons can be covered in such a way as to 
disguise their presence. Even if one detects something that 
looks suspicious, the success of the operation relies on the 
ability to open the bag, which is not an option available 
at airport inspections. 


Mr. Robert Maclennan (Caithness and Sutherland): 
Does the right hon. and learned Gentleman realise that his 
decision not to cancel immediately defence contracts with 
Libya is wholly unacceptable? Does he agree that he 
should have followed the example set by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Plymouth, Devonport (Dr. Owen), 
when he immediately cancelled sales of arms to El 
Salvador in 1978? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: The hon. Gentleman would be 
wise to reflect precisely on the implications of what he has 
just said. I have said that no further defence sales will be 
authorised. Defence sales that have taken place have 
frequently involved matters of which even the hon. 
Gentleman would find it difficult to disapprove. Instant 
cancellation of existing contracts could have serious 
repercussions on industrial opportunities in Britain. 


Sir David Price (Eastleigh): Can my right hon. and 
learned Friend confirm that about 8,000 British nationals 
live in Libya? In view of the highly tempestuous, 
revengeful and unpredictable nature of the Gaddafi 
regime, what advice is he prepared to give to our nationals 
about whether they should stay in Libya or come home? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: I agree that there are upwards of 
8,000 British citizens in Libya. As I said in my statement, 
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we have made it clear to the Libyan authorities that we 
hold them responsible for the safety of the British 
community. We have made it clear that this is a quarrel 
between Governments and that the British community 
should not be regarded as being in immediate danger. We 
have also made clear our determination to press for the 
release of people unjustifiably detained by the Libyan 
Government. In addition, we have advised members of the 
British community in Libya to consider their position 
carefully. We keep in touch by broadcast messages. 


Mr. Gerald Bermingham (St. Helens, South): When 
considering whether to abrogate parts of the Vienna 
convention or to seek changes in it will the Foreign 
Secretary bear in mind that these matters are reciprocal and 
that any actions that we take could have a detrimental 
effect on members of our diplomatic missions currently 
serving abroad? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: I am grateful to the hon. 
Gentleman. He underlines an important point, which I 
have already made. 


Mr. Derek Conway (Shrewbury and Atcham): Does 
my right hon. and learned Friend accept that those of us 
who have a personal experience of the beautiful country 
of Libya and its ugly regime welcome the considered steps 
taken by the Government? Bearing in mind the size of the 
British community in Libya, does my right hon. and 
learned Friend agree that if he took the advice of the right 
hon. Member for Leeds, East (Mr. Healey) he would not 
be succumbing to blackmail but extending hostages to 
fortune to that wicked and evil regime? Does my right hon. 
and learned Friend accept that he would be wise to 
disregard the right hon. Gentleman’s advice? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: I am enthusiastically prepared to 
accept my hon. Friend’s advice. 


Mr. Tony Blair (Sedgefield): What advice did the 
Foreign Office give the Home Office when it passed on the 
communication from Libya that the demonstration would 
not be tolerated and that our ambassador to Libya had been 
called to a midnight meeting in Tripoli? Did the Foreign 
Office advise the Home Office to take the threat seriously 
or to treat it lightly. 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: As my right hon. and learned 
Friend said, it is not the practice to add to what has already 
been said about such matters. The style, attitude, language 
and pattern of the Libyan Government’s performance was 
as well. known to the Home Office and the police as it was 
to the Foreign Office. 


Mr. W. Benyon (Milton Keynes): I appreciate my 
right hon. and learned Friend’s remarks about economic 
sanctions, but do not Colonel Gaddafi’s powers stem 
entirely from oil revenues? What steps can be taken to try 
and achieve a Western boycott of Libyan oil? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: I have no reason to suppose that 
the mobilisation of economic sanctions in relation to the 
regime, however unattractive it may be, will in the end 
prove any more effective than previous examples. 


Mr. John Fraser (Norwood): In view of Colonel 
Gaddafi’s support for the IRA, can the Foreign Secretary 
be satisfied that money is no longer coming from Libya to 
the United Kingdom to finance terrorism? What special 
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discussions has he had with the Irish Government, with 
whom we share a common travel area, which might 
provide a backdoor entry for terrorists? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: It is not possible to give an 
unqualified assurance about the consequences of actions 
taken or promoted by the Libyan Government. Certainly, 
anything which gives support or comfort to the IRA is of 
equal concern to us and the Government of Ireland. It is 
a topic upon which we have close and regular consultation. 


Mr. Teddy Taylor (Southend, East): As the Libyan 
regime made it abundantly clear at the weekend that it 
would give every possible help and assistance to the IRA, 
is there not an overwhelming case for considering whether 
we should put an immediate ban on current sales of arms 
and spares to Libya? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: I have already answered that 
question more than once. No future contracts will be 
authorised. I told the House of the nature of the current 
contracts, all of which are being reviewed. I would not 
wish to go beyond that now, bearing in mind all the 
contractual and other implications of those existing 
contracts. 


Mr. Andrew Faulds (Warley, East): As a reconsidera- 
tion of the Vienna convention is likely to take considerable 
time, should not the Foreign Office take a more immediate 
approach and scrutinise much more carefully any proffered 
diplomatic staff before granting accreditation, with an 
increased possibility of rejecting some of them? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: As I said in my statement, we 
intend to exercise our powers within the existing limits of 
the Vienna convention as seriously and closely as we 
should in the light of the events. 


Mr. John Stokes (Halesowen and Stourbridge): Will 
my right hon. and learned Friend tell the House whether 
the Government have _ received support from 
Commonwealth countries, especially those in Africa? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: We have been in communication 
with some of them, but without notice I cannot give a 
direct answer. I shall write to my hon. Friend about it. 


Mr. Dennis Skinner (Bolsover): Is the Foreign 
Secretary aware that, even if he stood at the Dispatch Box 
all day, he would never convince the British people of his 
case? The death of the young policewoman was appalling. 
Is he aware that Colonel Gaddafi has trampled over him, 
the Home Secretary and the Prime Minister? Is he aware 
that one reason why the intelligence gatherers were not up 
to the mark was that the Government, with their Cobra 
meetings, were more interested in gathering intelligence 
about the movement of miners supporting their right to 
work? 


Mr. Speaker: Order. That is miles away from the 
matter being considered. I call Viscount Cranborne. 


Viscount Cranborne (Dorset, South): Does my right 
hon. and learned Friend agree that the Government’s 
conduct during this wretched affair after the shooting in St. 
James’s square has been predictably brilliant and well- 
balanced? However, will he assure the House that the 
Foreign Office was absolutely certain in February, when 
the explosions in London and Manchester occurred, that 
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there was no connection, or shadow of a suspicion of & 
connection, between those explosions and the Libyan 
establishment in St. James’s square? If there was such a 
suspicion, what steps of a robust nature were taken to deal 
with it? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: Both my right hon. and learned 
Friend and I have made it clear separately today and last 
week that after the events surrounding those explosions in 
the middle of March his Department and mine were in the 
closest possible touch assessing the evidence in relation to 
all those who might qualify for deportation or other 
treatment. The prosecuting authorities were similarly 
involved in consideration of the evidence. We arrived at 
the conclusions jointly and after an assessment of all the 
evidence. At that time we both said that there was no firm 
evidence to link the explosions with the Libyan people’s 
bureau. Further evidence now available may enable my 
right hon. and learned Friend and the police to take 
inquiries further in that and other directions. 


Several Hon. Members rose 


Mr. Speaker: Order. In the interests of balance I shall 
call those who have been seeking to intervene, but I ask 
them to put their questions briefly. 


Mr. Richard Alexander (Newark): My right hon. and 
learned Friend referred to people being unjustifiably 
detained in Libya. Is he telling the House that British 
subjects are being detained without trial and, if so, how 
many? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: There are two such subjects 
detained without trial and one other in respect of whom we 
take the same view of the condition of his detention. We 
have been making the strongest possible representations on 
their behalf. 


Mr. Nigel Forman (Carshalton and Wallington): In 
view of the considerable number of British citizens who 
hope to continue to live and work in Libya, is the Foreign 
Secretary aware that many people in the House and the 
country understand the firm but cautious nature of the 
Government’s response to these difficult events? Will he 
put particular stress on the suggestions, already made by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham (Mr. 
Walden), that the matter should be tackled resolutely and 
come high on the agenda both at the European Community 
and the London summit? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: I certainly accept the importance 
of my hon. Friend’s points. 


Sir Kenneth Lewis (Stamford and Spalding): In case 
it may be forgotten, is my right hon. and learned Friend | 
aware that the country’s admiration for the police 
operations in St. James’s square, is equalled by our high 
appreciation for the work done by our ambassador and 
diplomatic staff in Libya? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: I am grateful to my hon. Friend. 
That opinion is widely shared and I shall pass it on to them. 


Mr. Eldon Griffiths (Bury St. Edmunds): While 
welcoming the Prime Minister’s undertaking to carry out 
a review, may I ask my right hon. and learned Friend to 
consider two matters concerning the police service? First, 
will he say whether the Foreign Office evaluation of the 
advance warning -was conveyed to the Metropolitan police 
in an adequate fashion and, secondly, whether the decision 
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to call off the police operation before it achieved a result, 
was a political one or an operational police decision? 
Those issues should not be hidden behind intelligence 
matters but should be made public in the interests of police 
morale. Will the Foreign Secretary ensure that that is 
done? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: The second point is a matter for 
my right hon. and learned Friend the Home Secretary, who 
is directly responsible for handling matters in connection 
with the police. In answer to his first point, I have nothing 
to add to what my right hon. and learned Friend said. 


Mr. Healey: Is the Foreign Secretary aware that his 
enthusiasm to accept that British civilians in Libya are 
hostages against the British Government applying British 
law to crimes committed by Libyan citizens in Britain is 
a surrender to blackmail and sets a dangerous precedent for 
dealing with other unscrupulous regimes? Secondly, will 
he answer my earlier question and tell the House whether 
he has information about the intention of the United States’ 
Administration to use illegal or covert means to seek the 
overthrow of the Gaddafi regime? If so, will he assure the 
_ House that the Government will oppose it? 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: The second question scarcely 
arises from the events, and I have no information in that 
respect. I recall a speech made by Secretary of State Shultz 
on 5 April, in which he expressed United States anxiety 
that action should be taken by free countries in respect of 
international terriorism by Libya. In reply to his first 
question——— 


Mr. Healey: Is the Foreign Secretary aware that his 
readiness to accept that British civilians in Libya are 
hostages——— 


Sir Geoffrey Howe: The proposition implied in that 
question in the circumstances of this case, as it has been 
handled by my right hon. and learned Friend and others, 
is superficial and a quite unjust observation. 
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.38 pm 


Mr. Alan Williams (Swansea, West): I retury to a 
pont of order mentioned by my hon. Friend the Member 
for\Fife, Central (Mr. Hamilton)— about the fact the 
hon\ Member for Bury St. Edmunds (Mr. Griffighs) had 
available to him a prior copy of the statemem by the 
Minister. I raise the matter, regardless of the fact that it 
may b& a long-standing practice, as the hon. fsentleman 
might algue. It is a matter for the whole House /We should 
have a statement, not necessarily immediately but within 
a few days, from the Leader of the House of the present 
and futurd practice and criteria for makAng available 
advance copies of statements to hon. Menpbers. 

Many hok. Members, such as the hgn. Gentleman, 
perfectly legitimately represent outside interests, whether 
professional, Wusiness or trade union intgrests. However, 
they do not hav the same privilege of advance copies of 
statements, whidh is extended only to the Opposition Front 
Bench spokesman—or so we thought— because they 
must make substantial replies. Willfyou, Mr. Speaker, 
clarify what it is hat entitles this/lobby to have this 
unsustainable advai\tage over all other outside interests 
and its representativa to have priomity over all other hon. 
Members? 


Mr. Speaker: I have already/dealt with this matter. I 
said that I shall look intp it and fmust repeat that it seems 
unfair that any Back-BeXch Mgmber should have a copy 
of the statement if other Back Benchers do not. I shall look 
into the matter. 


Mr. Eldon Griffiths: er to that point of order, 
Mr. Speaker. Can I say withfhe greatest respect to you that 
I am a little surprised tHat\you should already have 
apparently arrived at the/corplusion that something is 
unfair before you have hgard the facts of the matter from 
the hon. Member concerged? I migrely say that in passing. 
I am sure that you intended no judment in that respect but 
I would 


Mr. Speaker: Order. I must dispose of this matter. I 
do not think that we feed go any further. I wish to be fair 
to all hon. Members I shall certainly Yook into the matter 
and deal with it wih total fairness. 


Mr. Dennis Skinner (Bolsover): Orka point of order, 
Mr. Speaker. Wifi you take steps, when\considering this 
matter, also to eXamine another matter? When the police 
are mentioned, for example, in Prime Mini<ter’s Question 
Time invariably but not always the hon. Me\ber for Bury 
St. Edmunds/ (Mr. Griffiths) is called, to put- a 
supplementary question on behalf of the Polick Federation 
which he reptesents. I would like an assuranc4 that those 
hon. Membérs who represent mining areas, fo\\example, 
get an equaj crack of the whip when miners are m¥ntioned, 
some of ug have never yet been called. Perhaps You will 
consider fhat matter when you consider the other\pne. 


Mr. Speaker: The hon. Gentleman is incorr¢ct in 
saying hat the hon. Member for Bury St. Edmunds\Mr. 
Griffitlfs) is called any more frequently at Prime Minis\er’s 
Questjon Time. 


i. Skinner: I have never been called this year. 
. Speaker: Well, keep trying. 
Mr. Eldon Griffiths rose 
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Mr. Speaker: Order. I have dealt with.theriiat er and Teachers’ Pay 
I shall not take~any.more points-of order on it. I cannot 
make any judgment on-emattérwhich I said that I will look 5.42 pm 


auger Mr. Clement Freud (Cambridgeshire, North-East)! I 
beg to ask leave to move the Adjournment of the Hadise, 
undér Standing Order No. 10, for the purpose of 
discuSsing a specific and important matter that should have 
urgent eonsideration, namely, 

“the breakdown in the teachers’ pay negotiations,” 

I listened carefully to the private notice question earlier 
this afternoon. Had I gleaned from it the least vestige of 
hope of a settlement or even a glimmer of flexibility on 
the part of the Secretary of State for Education and Science 
I should have withdrawn my applicatign, but there was 
none and I therefore proceed with it. : 

The matter is specific and importapit because in the next 
six weeks or so hundreds of thousénds of pupils will sit 
their CSE and O and A-level examinations and the last few 
weeks before an examiyation mjght be said to be liable to 
be too crucial to the futuxe of pupils. It is exactly the time 
when the co-operation of tea¢hing staff is most required, 
and it is to be withheld. Th€ matter is urgent because the 
longer the dispute is allowéd %o continue, the harder it will 
be to mend the relatighship& between local education 
authorities and teacheyS and bétween teachers and their 
pupils. The Government are gettthg good value from the 
teaching professionfand I ask that, \before any more harm 
is done to our children, you allow the House to debate the 
subject. 


Mr. Speakér: The hon. Member for\Cambridgeshire, 
North-East . Freud) asks leave \to move the 
Adjournmesit of the House for the purpos@of discussing 
a specific And important matter that he thinks\should have 
urgent consideration, namely, 

“the breakdown in the teachers’ pay negotiations.” 

I have listened with care to what the hon. Gantleman 
has fSaid but regret that I do not consider the \matter 
appropriate for discussion under Standing Order NQ, 10. 

therefore cannot submit his application to the House. 
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AGAINST DELIVERY 
1 May 1984 


LIBYAN PEOPLE’S BUREAU (CLOSURE) 


With’ permission, Mr Speaker, I should like to make a further statement 
about matters connected with the shooting incident in St James’s 
Square on 17 April. 


On 25 April I reported to the House the facts of the initial incident. 
and subsequent events up to the time of that statement. Today I shall 
comlete my report of the events. I shall also deal with the public 
order issues connected with demonstrations and state how I intend 

to use my powers for the immigration control of certain nationals in 
future. 


My Rt Hn and Learned Friend the Foreign Secretary will then give an account of 
our dealings with the Libyan People’s Bureau and the Libyan 
authorities in Tripoli. He will also deal with the steps which 
have been and will be taken in the diplomatic field in response to 
these events. 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, 24 April, Mr Bagdadi, a menber of the 
SO-Called Revolutionary Committee who had not been in the Bureau at 


the time of the incident. was deported. On Friday, 27 April, 
Mr Matouk, another member of the Revolutionary Committee, was also 
deported, 


On the evening of 25 April, a representative of the Libyan authorities, 
Colonel Shaibi, arrived in this country to discuss. the arrangements for 
the departure from this country of those in the Libyan diplomatic 
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buildings in London. The discussions relating to this were also 
attended by a Saudi diplomat as a representative of the Power 
nominated to look after Libyan interests here after the breach 

of diplomatic relations. Colonel Shaibi pressed that the 

Libyan authorities should retain the use of one of their buildings 
after Sunday, 29 April. But it was made clear to him that all 

the official premises were to be closed from sunday night. The 
Libyans were also told that after midnight on 29 April, when the 
buildings ceased to be diplomatic premises, the Police would require 
to search them to satisfy themselves that no weapons or explosives 
were inside and that the buildings were safe. They were told that 
a representative of the protecting power - the Saudi Arabian 
Government - could be present if they wished. They were informed 
that, as a matter of safety, arrangements would have to be made to 
ensure that those leaving the People’s Bureau building were unarmed; 


and tit they would be asked to answer questions to assist the police 
in investigating the murder of WPC Fletcher. 


During the course of Thursday, 26 April, the Libyans removed their 
diplomatic bags from the Bureau building. On the same day some 112 
people consisting of the families of Libyan diplomats, as well as some 
diplomatic staff from the buildings other than that in St James’s 
square, left the country on a Libyan Air Lines flight. Late on the 
evening of Thursday, 26 April, the detailed departure arrangements for 
those inside the Bureau were finalised. These arrangements were put 
into effect on the following day, Friday, 27 April. The 30 people in 
the Libyan People’s Bureau left the building in groups of five, 
beginning at about 9.50 a.m. After they had left the building, the 
police made sure that they were not Carrying explosives or weapons. 


/Tthe search .... 
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The search was carried out by the use of electronic devices. The 
Whole operation was witnessed by representatives of the Saudi 
AraDian, Syrian and Turkish Embassies. The 30 people who came 

out of the building were then driven, accompanied by the diplomatic 
observers, to the Civil Service College at Sunningdale where they 
arrived shortly before noon. After an initial explanation of the 
procedure to be adopted during the remainder of the day, the police 
then proceeded with their enquiries, witnessed by two of the 
diplomatic observers. The identity of each of the Libyans was 
established by reference to their passports and other documents. 

They were invited to provide a full set of fingerprints, but declined 
to do so. They were then invited by the police to answer a number 
of questions. Each Libyan was questioned by two police officers 
using interpreters where necessary. Throughout the whole of this 
Process the diplomatic observers were free to go wherever they wished 
in the building, 


With the questioning completed, and the aircraft at Heathrow ready to 
return them to Libya, the group were escorted by the police to Heathrow, 
Immigration formalities having been completed at Sunningdale. The 
alrcraft left Heathrow at 7.30 p.m. 


At 4.10 p.m. yesterday afternoon the police entered the former Bureau 
building through the back door, which was opened in the presence of a 
representative of the Saudi Arabian Embassy by means of a rifle shot, 
The building was first examined by Royal Engineers and anti-terrorist 
squad explosives experts who satisfied themselves that it was safe, 
and was subsequently searched by anti-terrorist squad police officers 
for evidential purposes. This search is continuing. So far two hand 
guns and a quantity of ammunition have been discovered in the course 


/of the search... 
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of the search of the former Bureau/ A spent cartridge has also been 
found in a corner of the room from which it was suspected the shots were fired 
which killed WPC Fletcher. 


As I made clear last Wednesday, the police’s view was that they would not 
be able to obtain evidence to sustain a prosecution for the murder of 
WPC Fletcher without the co-operation of those concerned in the Bureau, 


None of the police inquiries since then, whether at Sunninodale, 

St James’s Square or elsewhere, have altered the position. The 
police remain of the view that there is not sufficient evidence to 
sustaln a prosecution against any individual. Nonetheless, they 
are of the view that it is likely that the murder was committed by 
one of two people who were in the Bureau. Both of these possessed 
diplomatic immunity. They therefore could not have been prosecuted 
under English law even if the necessary evidence had been available. 
The questioning at Sunningdale and other evidence obtained may well, 
however, provide information relevant to the investigation of 
bombings in London and Manchester in respect of which some people 
nave already been charged. The information obtained at Sunninadale 
continues to be assessed, 


since my last statement to the House I have been considering whether 
the law on demonstrations and marches, as it applies to such events 
held by foreign nationals, or generally, can helpfully be amended. 
Neither the police nor I have power to ban a static demonstration in 
advance. But ‘the police already have extensive powers, in pursuance 

of their duty to preserve the peace, to regulate the conduct of 
demonstrations and to prevent a demonstration assenbling, or to disperse 
one already assembled, if they have reasonable cause to believe that 
such action is necessary to preserve or restore public order. As to 
marches, the Public Order Act 1936 provides powers to impose conditions 
or, 1f those will be inadequate, to ban the holding of public processions, 
in order to prevent serious public disorder. 1 understand the feelings 


/Which often lie .... 
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which often lie behind suggestions that demonstrations and marches 
by foreign nationals should be subject to special controls and, 
Possibly, prohibition. I doubt, however, whether 1t would be right 
elther for the police or the Government to be empowered to pick 

and choose which demonstrations were permissible and which were not, 
elther in relation to the nationality of those concerned or the 
Subject about which they were demonstrating. We should remember who 
committed the offence on 17 April: the demonstrators in St James’s 
square were the victims, not the perpetrators, of violence, But we 
must be certain that there are adequate powers to prevent warring 
factions from fighting their battles on the streets of London, as 
the Rt Hon Member for Manchester Gorton very properly said last week. 
The House will know that I have in hand a comprenensive review of 
Public order law, including the issue of the control and regulation of 
static demonstrations. The conclusion of the review, and the 
announcement of the results, will now be expedi ted. 


I have also considered what additional immigration measures can be 
taken, quickly, and within the present Rules, to bring home the fact 
that we are not prepared to tolerate nationals of other countries 
bringing onto the streets of Britain Violence for their own political 
ends. The House will already be aware of the instructions I have given 
to my immigration officials in dealing with Libyans following the break 
In diplomatic relations. I then said that I would not hesitate to use 
my Powers of removal or personal certification if I was satisfied that 
there was evidence that the presence here Of any individual was against 
the national interest; and I can Inform the House that I have today 
Sloned detention orders against a further six Libyan nationals whom it 
Is intended to deport. 


/as far as .... 
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As far as Libyan nationals generally are concerned, a number of 
further restrictions will now be introduced for any who, under 

the Rules, might be considered for visas. Visitors wil] receive 
permissions to stay of shorter duration, adapted to the 
circumstances of each case; measures will be taken to ensure 

those admitted observe the conditions imposed. Libyan students 
Wno come to Britain must be bona fide students and We expect them 
to pursue their studies, not indulge in violence. Yet there is 
reason to believe that some of them have been prone to do Just that. 
I intend, therefore, to tighten up immigration control affecting 
them. Any Libyan student who qualifies for admission under the 
Rules will not normally be given permission to stay for more than 
one term at a time; anyone failing to meet the requirements in any 
respect will be refused an extension; each application or 
reapplication will be accompanied by stringent checks. In particular 
we Shall have to be fully satisfied that a student is in fact 
properly pursuing a full time course of study. similar restrictive 
measures Will apply to other categories of applicant as the Rules 
allow, 


At present foreign nationals are normally required to register with the 
police on arrival only if their period of stay is more than six months, 
In view of the announcements I have made, however, any Libyan national 
seeking entry under these new restrictions Will be liable to register 
With the police. There must be no misunderstanding by those involved 
of the swift and serious consequences of future misbehaviour. 


Libyan nationals required to register with the police will be asked to 
$19n a declaration recognising the consequences of their indulging 
in violence for political reasons, and their intention not to do so. 


/This document .... 
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This document will be affixed to the police registration form. 
This should also be a warning to the nationals of other countries. 
I am ready to apply similar restrictions to others who have 
demonstrably brought into Britain their own political violence. 


In setting out these measures, which will be supported by appropriate 
instructions to visa issuing posts abroad, I have been concerned not 
to undermine our tradition as a country of safe refuge and asylum. 
No-one from a country to which such restrictions apply who wishes 
peacefully to express his views in public, has anything to fear. But 
those who abuse our hospitality with violence will cease to receive 
Its 
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LIBYA (DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS) 
STATEMENT BY THE RT HON SIR GEOFFREY HOWE 


QC MP TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON 1 MAY 


With » cnsatiaaa ion Mr Speaker, I would like 
to deal with the foreign relations aspects 
of the subject on which Mr Rt Hon and 
Mearhes Friend the Hone Secretary has just 


made a statement. 


The so-called Libyan People's Bureau dates 
back to 2 September 1979. At that time a 
series of self-styled Revolutionary 
Committees took over Libyan Embassies in 
London and in at least eight other Western 
European capitals. After long 
negotiations with the Libyan authorities, 
we and the other Western governments 
concerned, working together, in June 1980 
recognised one official in each People's 
Bureau abroad as sca welent to a Head of 
Mission. At the same time we and the 
other countries agreed to treat the 


People's Bureaux as diplomatic missions. 
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During this period Her Majesty's 
Government took firm action against ‘those 
Libyans who infringed our laws. In June 
1980 Mr icky Pade. the newly accredited 
secretary-General of the Libyan People's 

- Bureau, stated publicly his approval of 
che eiL1ihe of Libyan dissidents in the 
United Kingdom. On the following day my 
predecessor required him to leave the 
country forthwith. With the co-operation 
of the Home Secretary, three other Libyans 


were also expelled. 


In November 1980 the two children of a 
Libyan dissident were poisoned in 
Portsmouth. AS a result of that crime 
Tour Libyans - none of whom had any 
diplomatic status - were convicted and 
sentenced to long terms in prison. In 
purported retaliation he Idbyans expelled 


three members of the British Embassy staff 


in Tripoli and an attempt was made to burn 


down the Embassy building. 
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Throughout the next three years, tne 
behaviour of the Libyans remained 
unpredictable and sometimes very 
difficult. On many occasions, the Libyans 
made hostile threats in characteristically 
intemperate language. There were, 
however, no further incidents of 


comparable gravity to those of 1980. 


Then in the middle of February this year, 
a group calling themselves the Committee 


of Revolutionary Students announced that 


they had taken over control of the Libyan 


People's Bureau in London. Since that 
date no member: of the new--Revolutionary 
.Committee, nor any other Libyan, has been 
Given any form of diplomatic status. 

pe ted it plain to the Libyans, both in 


London and Tripoli, that unless and until 


they took steps to establish a customary 
Gdivlomatic mission, we would not be 
Willing to deal with them on a normal 


basis. 
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On 10 and ij March there was a series of 
bomb explosions in London and Manchester. 
In close consultation with my rt hon and 
learned Friend the Home Secretary, and 
with the police and prosecuting 
authorities, these events were thoroughly 
investigated. Four Libyans are now in 
custody awaiting trial on serious charges. 
Six more were deported by my rt hon and 
learned Friend the Home Secretary. I must 
emphasise that none of these people had 
any form of diplomatic immunity, and that 
there was no firm evidence linking the 
‘People's Bureau with these incidents. 
Nevertheless, I made it clear on ll March, 


both in London and in Tripoli, that the 


use of British territory ror acts: or 


terrorism by any foreign group was totally 
unacceptable, and that any repetition of 
incidents of this kind was bound to have a 


serious effect on our relations. 
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I now come to the oeee immeciately 
before the murder on 17 April. Around 
midnight on 15 April two members of the 


Libyan People's Bureau came te the Foreign 


Office. 


They told the duty officer that they had 
come to protest against a demonstration to 
be held next morning and to say that the 
Libyans woulda not be responsible for its 
consequences. This information was 
immediately passed to the Home Office and 
the Metropolitan Police who both already 
nad Knowledge of the planned 


demonstration. Our Ambassador in Tripoli 


was also summoned after midnight that day 


to hear a similar message from the Libyan 
government that they would not be 

responsible for the consequences. AS my 

rt hon and learned Friend-told eateoues 

on 25 April such language has been 

repeatedly used by the Libyans in that 
context. The House should know that summonses 
to the Foreign Ministry after midnight were by 


no means unusual. 
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When the Ambassador commented that*threats 
of violence did not impress the British 
Government,..the Libyan official said that 


no direct threat was intended. 


The following day we were confronted with 
an unprecedented act of violence conducted 
from the diplomatic premises in the heart 
of London. My rt hon and learned Friena@ 
has reported on the events which ensued 
and on the action subsequently taken. I 
Should like to add my own profound 
expression of sympathy to the family of 
Yvonne Fletcher who so tragically lost her 


life. 


As my rt hon and learned Friend has 


already told the House, the expulsion of 
the staff and nenieents of the Libyan 
People's Bureau was completed on 27 April. 
On the same day our own Embassy staff and 
families were also safely withdrawn from 


LEADON. 
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I should like to pay tribute to the calm 
and courageous way in which the Ambassador 
and his staff, and their families, have 


conducted themselves throughout. 


I snould also like to express our thanks 
to the Italian government for agreeing to 


act as protectince power. 


The House will wish to know that the 
Embassy premises in Tripoli, which are the 
property of the Libyan government, have 
been cleared of all classified material. 
The premises are now in the hands of the 
Italian government as protecting power. 
The Libyan authorities have conducted a 
search of the premises. I have so far 
received no report chet any damage has 


been done. 
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We have made clear to the Libyan 
authorities that we hold them responsibie 
for guaranteeing the continued safety of 
the British community. Two British 
Embassy officials have remained behind to 
man the newly established British 
Interests Section of the Italian Embassy. 
Their first task has been to continue to 
press for the release of those British 
citizens who are unjustifiably detained in 


Libya. 


The Italian Ambassador yesterday 
reinforced the urgent representations 
which had already been made on numerous 


occasions by our departing Ambassador. 


We are urgently reviewing all existing 
contracts for the supply of defence 
equipment to Libya. ares can be no 
question of allowing any fresh eae of 


that kind. We have also terminated the 


training of two Libvan official cadets at 


Dartmouth. 
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These brutal and unprecedented events 
underline dramatically the changed world 
in which we,now live. The implications of 
international terrorism, of course, spread 
far beyond the diplomatic field. In this 
recent case in London the basic problem 
arises from conflict between those 
Supporting the Libyan regine and those 
opposing it. We cannot and will not 
permit foreign countries to export their 
internal disputes to the streets of London 


in this way. 


My rt hon and learned Friend 
the Home Secretary and I maintain 


close cooperation, which we have had 


throughout, to deal with this threat. 
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I turn now to the questions most directly 
concerned with diplomatic relations. As 
my rt hon and learned Friend the Home 
Secrtary told the House last Wednesday I 
have instituted a full review of the 
Vienna Convention, its operation ance 
enforcebility. I shall report the outcome 
of this review to the House. The Select 
Committee on Foreign Affairs may well wish 
to study the same question, which I would 


welcome. 


But it is not enough simply to await the 


outcome of the review. 


Wwe are therefore taking immediate 


unilateral action to strenthen control 
over the operations of foreign Missions in 


thas country. 
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The ultimate Sanction is of course the 
complete severance of diplomatic 
relations, as has been done in the present 
case. But this is an action which should 
only be taken in the plainest possible 
case. This 1S not a question of 
diplomatic nicety. This concerns the way 
in which Her Majesty's Government 
Gischarges its responsiblity for the 
protection of many thousands of British 
subject who live their lives, often in the 
furtherance of Britain's worldwide trading 
interests in every corner of the globe. 

In all too many places, the conditions 
wnich they have to face are anvthing but 


Safe. It 1S precisely in.such places that 


the protection of Her Majesty's Government | 


is most necessary. 


There are up to 10,000 Britons resident’ in 
Libya. That is the second largest 


European community in that country. 
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I recognise very plainly the anger which 
every British citizen must feel in-the 
present case. I share that sense of 
anger. That 1S one good reason why 
decisions of this kind should only be 
taken after a full and proper appreciation 
of the interests of our country and our 


citizens around the worlda. 


This explains why the severance of 
diplomatic relations is such an 
exceptionai event. No British Government 
has done this previously in response to 


abuse of immunity. 


The House may ‘be interested to compare our 
reactions to Libyan provocation with those 
of some other countries in a similar 


plight. The US Embassy in Tripoli was 


burnt down in December 1979, yet it was 


not until 1961 that diplomatic relations 
were suspended. Even then they were not 


broken, 
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The French Embassy in Tripoli was 

burnt down in 1980. Libyan and French 
troops to this day confront each other in 
Chad. Yet diplomatic relations continue. 
In the case of more than one country the 
Libyans have taken hostages, who have 
been exchanged for convicted Libyan 
prisoners without provoking a break in 
diplomatic relations. The British 
response in the present case has been 
stronger than that of any other country in 


comparable circumstances, 


It is obviously right to consider whether 


other measures short of a break in 


diplomatic relations may be appropriate on 
such occasions. It has for example been 
asked whether effective measures can be 
adopted to prevent abuse of the i olaneebe 
bag without requiring anv amendments to 
the Vienna Convention. The Convention 
provides that diplomatic bags shall "not 


be opened or detained", 
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The question of eee aahe bags is not 
expressly covered. There is argument 
whether this is permitted or not. The 
practice of ‘nearly all states is in fact 


not to scan. 


Our own practice hitherto has been never 
to allow our own bags to be scanned, nor 


to scan the bags of others. 


Thas topic is currently the agenda of the 
United Nations Internatinal Law 
Commission. We have more than once 
considered whether any change of practice 
is desirable. Any such change would 
inevitably take place on a reciprocal 
basis. We have to decide in these. cases 
how best to protect British interests, in 
particular the security of our essential 


communications. 


Another sanction is the expulsion of any 


diplomat who abuses his status. 
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We can take similiar action panine. other 
staff of a diplomatic mission who do not 
have full diplomatic status but 
nevertheless enjoy immunity. Normally 

we take such action where there is 
evidence of versonal conduct incompatible 
with diplomatic status. From now on, we 
shall go further. We shall be ready to 
use this power as an exemplary measure 
against any mission which the Government 
has goog reason to believe is responsible 


for unaccentable activites in this 


country. 


Wwe also have the power to set limits to 
‘the size of diplomatic missions and to 
refuse to accept as having diplomatic 
status any premises of a mission which are 


not in our view beins used for diplomatic 


purposes. We now face a wider threat 


from international terrorism. 
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From now on, we shall not hesitate to use 


our powers to prevent the abuse by .. 


missions of their diplomatic status in 


connection with terrorist activites. 


We have ourselves decided upon this action 
in rsponse to the chancing threat of 
international terrorism. But we do not 
propose to leave the matter there. I have 
alreadv raised the issue with our European 
partners, and shall be pressing it again 
at the Foreian Affairs Council in Brussels 
next week. My rt hon’ Friend the Prime 
tinister also intends to raise the 
Baeetion Cox consideration at the London 
Economic Summit in London in early June. 
The most effective answer to international 
terrorism is international action taken 


collectively by the major countries. 


~ 
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We have taken the firmest action so far of 


any country faced with these threats, and 


» 


Shall continue to press for similar action 


On an internatinal basis. 
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